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A LITTLE MORE MONEY 


BUYS COLOR... 
AND ALOT 
MORE STYLE. 


You can add a lot 
more style to commercial interiors with- 
out adding a lot to your costs. 


It's easy. With Color- 
tone" Ceilings from Armstrong. 


Cortega" Colortone 

Ceilings featuring a popular nondirectional 
fissured design come in eight stunning 
colors, in 2'x4' lay-in and 2'x2' tegular- 
edged panels. And cost just pennies more 
than plain white ceilings do. 


Second Look" and 

Bold Look" Colortone Ceilings give you 
beautiful upscale linear and tile visuals in 
four warm natural colors. 


Second Look Color- 
tonehas a nondirectional fissured surface 
and comes in scored panels that simulate 

24" x24" tegular lay-in panels, 6’’-wide 
linear strips, or 12"x12" tile. Bold Look 
offers a more heavily textured surface in 

tile or linear designs. 


You'll find that ev- 

ery Colortone Ceiling is simple to install. 
The panels fit easily into color-coordinated 
grids and give you full access to the 
plenum. 


To learn more, write 

Armstrong, Dept. 21NAJ, Lancaster, PA 
17604. We'll tell you how Colortone Ceil- 
ings can fit your budget without com- 
promising your style. 


Tan Concrete Bronze Adobe 


Brown Terra-Cotta Parchment Onyx 


FROM THE INDOOR WORLD? OF 


Armstrong 
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Bold Look | Colortone 


Exceptional looks. 
Extraordinary logic. 


Any way you look at an Choose from a full line of 


Elkay water cooler, it looks good. energy-efficient floor, wall, 
Outside, you'll appreciate the clean lines and time- compact, and barrier-free models. Available in 

less appearance. Ideal for both new construction contemporary colors, stainless steel or bronzetone 

and retrofit. Inside, dependable, quality engineering. finishes. 

And an open area for easy access and installation. 

Features that save time and money. Elkay quality. Reflected in everything we do. 
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For more water cooler information, please write: 
Elkay Manufacturing Co., 2222 Camden Court, Oak Brook, IL 60521. 
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Florida's tallest building uses steel in a new way. 


One Tampa City Center rises dramati- 
cally 517 feet over downtown Tampa, 
Florida. This new 40-story office building is 
not only Florida’s tallest but one of its most 


spectacular. 


The tower narrows on the south and 
west at the 10th floor and again at the 18th 
floor, notching in at both sides to form 
interesting architectural facades. The main 


tower forms a square with a 
chamfered notch articulat- 
ing each bay for the full 40 
stories. The exterior is 
sheathed in a clear silver 
double-pane reflecting glass 
that is effective in preventing 
heat transfer. 

A key problem for the 
designers: how to achieve 
lateral resistance to the hur- 
ricane-force winds that can 
occur in this area. Their 
solution: a relatively new 
structural system that com- 
bines concrete with steel. 


This system consists ofa $2 


slipformed concrete core 
with a structural steel frame 
outside the core. All wind 
forces are resisted by the 
core, so the structural steel 
need only resist gravity 
loads and the diaphragm 


forces associated with the transferring wind 
loads into the core. Gross weight of struc- 
tural steel for the project was only 8.1 


pounds per square foot! 


Several other structural systems were 
considered and it is estimated that this 
hybrid system resulted in overall savings of 


over one million dollars. 


Among the many advantages this sys- 
tem offers is speed of construction. For 
instance, elevators and mechanical and 
electrical services can be installed rapidly 
within the core, while construction outside 
the core proceeds. 

It also allows unusually large clear span 
areas. Typical exterior column spacing for 
the 130 x 130 foot tower is 25 feet, with clear 
spans of up to 45 feet from 
the exterior column lines to 
the core. 

To find out more about 
this innovative way to use 
steel, contact a USS Con- 
struction Representative 
through your nearest U.S. 
Steel Sales Office. Or write 
for the USS Building 
Report (ADUSS 
27-8020-01) to US. Steel, 
PO. Box 86 (C1723), 
Pittsburgh, PA 15230. 


Owner: GTE Realty Corp., Stamford, CT 
Project Consultant: Cushman & Wakefield, 
Inc., New York, NY 

Architect: Welton Becket Associates, 

New York, NY 

Associate Architect: McElvy, Jennewein, 
Stefany & Howard, Architects/Planners, Inc. 
Tampa, FL 


Structural Engineer: Thornton-Tomasetti, 
P.A., The Office of Lev Zetlin Associates, Inc., 
New York, NY 

Geotechnical Consultant: Langan Engineering 
Associates, Inc., Saddle Brook, NJ 
Mechanical/Electrical Engineers: Lehr 
Associates, New York, NY 

General Contractor: Pavarini Construction 
Co., Greenwich, CT 

Fabricator/Erector: Tampa Steel Erecting 
Co., Tampa, FL 

Slip Form Contractor: Fegles-Power Service 
Corp., Minneapolis, MN 


United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 


EPIC 


TOPS 
IN SERVICE 
AND 
COMPETITIVELY 
PRICED 


WORLDWIDE SERVICE 


Ve n WIDE oroguci 


jeli VETY 


ENGINEERING-LAYOUT SERVICE 
FOUR MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
E Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E Chicago, Ill 
B Joleado, Ohio 
@ Lakeland, Ha. 


Call or write: 


METALS CORPORATION 


Eleven Talbot Avenue, Rankin PA 15104 
PHONE: 412/351-3913 
TWX: 710-664-4424 
EPICMETAL BRDK 
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Sept. 13: Course on Classical Drawing: 
Instruction in Composition and Perspec- 
tive, New York City. Contact: The Na- 
tional Academy School of Fine Arts, 5 
East 89th St., New York, N.Y. 10028. 
Sept. 15: Course on Classical Architec- 
ture: Drafting the Five Orders and Classi- 
cal Ornament, New York City. Contact: 
The National Academy School of Fine 
Arts, 5 East 89th St., New York, N.Y. 
10028. 

Sept. 17-18: AIA Energy in Design: 


| Techniques Workshop, Raleigh, N.C. 


(Repeat workshop Sept. 24-25, Muncie, 
Ind.) Contact: Brenda Henderson at In- 
stitute headquarters, (202) 626-7353. 
Sept. 18: Solar Expo '82, Flint, Mich. 
Contact: Jordan College Energy Pro- 
grams, 360 W. Pine St., Cedar Springs, 
Mich. 49319. 

Sept. 20: Seminar on Computer Graphics 
in Architecture and Engineering, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Repeat seminars Sept. 22, 
Chicago; Sept. 24, San Francisco; Oct. 
11, Boston; Oct. 13, Tampa, Fla.; Oct. 
15, Denver.) Contact: George Borkovich, 
A/E Systems Report, 3400 Edge Lane, 
Thorndale, Pa. 19372. 

Sept. 22-23: Conference on Reusing Old 
Buildings: Preservation Law and the De- 
velopment Process, Baltimore. Contact: 
Conference Coordinator, The Conserva- 
tion Foundation, 1717 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Sept. 24-25: AIA Energy in Design: Pro- 
cess Workshop, Pittsburgh. Contact: 
Brenda Henderson at Institute headquar- 
ters, (202) 626-7353. 

Sept. 24-25: AIA Energy in Design: Prac- 
tice Workshop, Boise, Idaho. Contact: 
Brenda Henderson at Institute headquar- 
ters, (202) 626-7353. 

Sept. 27-28: Seminar on Using Small 


| Computers in the Professional Design 


Firm, Washington, D.C. (Repeat semi- 
nars Sept. 29-30, Denver; Oct. 25-26, 
Chicago; Oct. 27-28, Los Angeles; Nov. 
8-9, Tampa, Fla.; Jan. 17-18, Kahuku, 
Hawaii.) Contact: Terri Connell, 1145 
Gaskins Road, Richmond, Va. 23233. 
Sept. 28: Technical Seminar on Terra 
Cotta Preservation, Chicago. (Repeat 
seminar Sept. 30, New York City.) Con- 
tact: Friends of Terra Cotta, Inc., c/o 
California Historical Society, 2090 Jack- 
son St., San Francisco, Calif. 94109. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1: City Recon '82 Exposi- 
tion and Conference, Chicago. Contact: 
City Recon '82, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 60606. 

Oct. 1-2: Second Washington Preservation 
Conference, Washington, D.C. Contact: 
Washington Metropolitan Chapter/AIA, 
1777 Church St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

Oct. 3-10: First International Congress on 
Architectural Conservation, University of 


Basle, Switzerland. Contact: United States 
Committee for the International Council 
on Monuments and Sites, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

Oct. 4-5: Seminar on the Effective Use of 
Building Insulation, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

Oct. 4-5: Energy Auditing Seminar, Chi- 
cago. Contact: Association of Energy En- 
gineers, 4025 Pleasantdale Road, Suite 
340, Atlanta, Ga. 30340. 

Oct. 6-8: International Forum of the In- 
ternational Federation of Interior Archi- 
tects, Madrid. Contact: Sobre Identidad 
Profesional del Arquitecto/Disenador de 
Interiores, Organizado por el Colegio 
Nacional de Decoradores, Calle Ayala, 

n. 20, Madrid 1, Spain. 

Oct. 7-8: Council on Tall Buildings and 
Urban Habitat Meeting on Urban Hous- 
ing, Chicago. Contact: Chicago High Rise 
Committee, c/o Rex Selbe, U.S. Gypsum 
Co., 101 S. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
60606. 

Oct. 13-16: Conference on Historic Pres- 
ervation and the Minority Community, 
Atlanta. Contact: Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence on Historic Preservation and the 
Minority Community, P.O. Box 89154, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30312. 

Nov. 9-12: Konstruction '82, Frankfurt, 
W. Germany. Contact: Clapp & Poliak 
International, 7315 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20088. 


LETTERS 


Manhattan Building Boom: Your article 
on Manhattan's development (June, page 
28) had the quality of architecture itself: 
commodity and delight. It was hard for 
me to believe that anyone could take this 
complex and overwhelming subject and 
make it interesting to read about. Even 
though I have followed every develop- 
ment that is mentioned, I have hardly 
ever taken the time to think of it all as 

a total, and to realize what a moment in 
history we are living through. I suppose 
the last time New York exploded like this 
was 1925 to 1929. 

Best of all, you caught with your won- 
derfully wry tone the exact mingling of at- 
titudes we have toward all of the change— 
we couldn't love New York without its en- 
ergy, but we want to hold on to it as it is. 
Thank you for freezing this moment in 
time and making it part of history for 
all of us. 

Margot Wellington, Executive Director 

The Municipal Art Society of New York 
Letters continued on page 13 


Correction: Associated with FABRAP of 
Atlanta on the U.S. Pavilion at the '82 
World's Fair (see June, page 50) were 
the firms of Lindsay & Maples of Knox- 
ville and Turner Associates of Atlanta. 


Work it, shape it, blenc 


design your own specia 


Solid, non-porous CORIAN* for easy care and 
durability in an infinite variety of shapes and edge 
treatments. 

DuPont CORIAN is a unique design material. Solid, with 
color and pattern clear through, it can be worked and shaped 
like a fine hardwood. And yet it is remarkably durable and can 
avoid the ravaging effects of time and hard use with nothing 
more than average, day-to-day maintenance. So the special 
looks you develop in CORIAN will continue to set your 
designs apart, long after other surfaces show their age. 


Combining varieties of fine hardwoods and other 


CORIAN has a subtle, quietly pleasing look. It is satiny materials with CORIAN creates dramatically different 


edge effects 


smooth and warmly pleasing to the 


touch. Neutral and compatible. And, CHOR E 
totally unlike thin plastic laminates or nc s cese canals 


| 
: substrate for support 
gel-coated products that can be easily | 


and irreparably damaged, CORIAN is ic. ia ponus substrate with 

solid and non-porous, so most stains = a - 

wipe off with a damp cloth. SE ctl a | >A 
More stubborn stains, even ciga- eT i9 

rette burns, rub off with household Ea S 

cleanser. Accidental cuts and scratches can be repaired with fine sand- 

paper. All of this with no permanent damage to the beauty of CORIAN. j 


More information. 

See Sweet's General Building Market 6.15/Du, or phone DuPont at forsai edge reamentadds to and 
1-800-345-8601 (Ext. 26). In Pennsylvania, call 1-800-662-5180 (Ext. 26). Ae Hot Gand Rapids. DeWinter 
For our 16-page book, “Designing with CORIAN®” write Du Pont Co., 

Room X39558, Wilmington, DE. 19898. Telex: 83-5420. 


Outside the U.S.A.: Canada: DuPont Co., Box 455, 55 McCaul St., Toronto, Canada, M572W7; Europe: 
DuPontde Nemoursint!.S.A., 50-52 Route des Acacias, Geneva 24, Switzerland, Phone: 41-22-37-86-18; 
Australia: DuPont Australia Ltd., 168 Walker St., No. Sydney, N.S.W., 20 Australia, Phone: 929-8455; 
Japan: DuPont Far East, Inc., Kowa No. 2, 11-39, Akasaka 1-Chome, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 107, Phone: 
(03) 585-5511; Singapore: DuPont Far East, Inc., Suite 601, World Trade Ctr., 1 Maritime Sq., Singapore 
04089, Phone: 273-2244. 


*CORIAN is a registered trademark for DuPont's building products. 一 mm 
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t with other materials- 
ook with Corian: 


Easy-clean CORIAN was shaped and combined with 
wood to form this beautiful, durable bar in Toronto, 
Canada. Robert M. Lozowy, designer. 

À 


Ability to cut, drill and shape CORI; 
plus its non-porous, solid construct 
makes it perfect for laboratories at the 
University College, London. C.D. [U.K], 
designers and fabricators 


CO 


CORIAN ...Solid Beauty That Lasts. 


BATHE IN THE ROMANCE OF FRANCE. 


The mood and motion, the grace and 
grandeur of French styling take shape in Ellisse, 
by American-Standard. 

Ellisse is a complete ensemble that 
combines French savoir faire with the American 
flair for making it right. Enjoy a choice of three 
striking lavatories, two bath pools (with or without 
whirlpool systems), a one-piece toilet, and a bidet. 

Even the fittings are jewels to grace 
the total effect. Choose the color that becomes 
you: we ve got it. in Ellisse. Vive la difference from 
the leader, American-Standard. 

Call toll-free for the name and address 
of a showroom near you. 800/821-7700, ext. 4023. 
In Missouri, 800/892-7655, ext. 4023. 
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EPS (expanded polystyrene) insulation 
is combustible and should not be 
exposed to flame or other ignition source. 


© 1982 THE SOCIETY OF 
THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, INC. 
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DESIGNER 
INSULATION 


refitting; tailored EPS insulation. It can be 
about anything you need it to be. You can 
its properties and its configuration to fit 
your application . . . precisely. 

Specify densities from one to three pounds 
per cubic foot for enhanced R values, increased 
resistance to water vapor transmission, and 
greater compressive strengths. 

Specify butt, shiplap, or tongue-and-groove 
edges in thicknesses up to 20”, lengths up to 
192", and widths up to 48". . 

For roofs, EPS can be tapered for positive 
slope-to-drain. 

And most manufacturers can laminate EPS 
... One or both sides . . . for extra strength, a 
built in thermal barrier, a chemical barrier, high 
reflectivity, or a finish surface. With fiber board, 
barrier sheets, gypsum board, foil/kraft 
laminates, plywood, or metal. 

We'll be happy to send you a collection of 
design ideas for insulating foundations, walls, 
and roofs with EPS — just circle our number on 
the reader service card. 

Or call the Sweet's Buyline for the name of a 
local manufacturer who can help you with 
specifics. 


The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. 
EPS Division 

3150 Des Plaines Avenue 

Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 

(312) 297-6150 


The Parisien Restaurant in Trusthouse Forte's new 


Excelsior Hotel, Tulsa, Ok. Shown is 8 x 8 Sandstone, 
which is also available in 4 x 8, 8 x 12 and 12 x 12. F 
DS +++ 


IAC ceramic tile combines elegance and durability in a 
surface that is ideal for heavy traffic areas in either interior - 

or exterior applications. 

Available in a wide range of beautiful, contemporary 


colors, textures and sizes, IAC tile is the perfect design 


accent for any project. 
Because IAC ceramic tile is “single-fired vitreous’, it has a 4 | 
surface of superior wearability, and provides high 
resistance to strain and chemical damage. As a result, + 
maintenance is simple and minimal. 
For the look of elegance, and the common sense of 
durability . . . specify “single-fired vitreous” ceramic tile . . . 
and to insure the highest quality possible . . . specify IAC 
. it’s made in America! 


INTERNATIONAL 
AMERIGIN 
CERAMICS, INC. 


P.O. Box 6600 - Tulsa, OK 74156 


Call Toll Free: 800-331-3651 In Oklahoma (918) 428-3851 


=! Telex: 79-6044 
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Letters from page 6 

I greatly enjoyed your countdown about 
the current construction glut in Manhat- 
tan (so resplendently clear in Cervin 
Robinson’s characteristically lucid pho- 
tographs). While we all know each of 
these wonders exists, it is startling to see 
them together, jostling each other into 
reality. 

Furthermore, your citing of Pelli's out- 
rageous gamble is especially important. 
(I, too, am convinced on paper.) If Cesar 
wins, development architecture will hap- 
pily never be the same again. 

Perhaps it's my New York chauvinism, 
but it is especially exhilarating to see con- 
firmation of so many ways to do things. 
How about another survey when they are 
done? Hugh Hardy, FAIA 

New York City 


Suburbanites’ Survey: Dr. Scott Kinzy's 
survey on home style preferences (see 
June, page 14) unfortunately could have 
been misleading. First of all, only front 
elevations were shown rather than interior 
perspectives of the main living areas. 
Space, flow, and light are what dwellers 
experience and live with far more than 
exterior cosmetics. It's like asking people 
whom they might wish to marry, based 
on a facade. 

The eight styles surveyed would differ 
significantly in interior views, and people 
surveyed might have responded very dif- 
ferently to the interior concepts created 
by the various shell styles. Second, the 
surveyor chose homes in certain existing 
tracts. Had a Wrightian look been in- 
cluded, for instance, the response to an 
indigenous “modern” concept might have 
been different. But the survey presented 
typical tract and other fashions of the 
moment as the only meaningful alterna- 
tives for subdivisions. This tends to per- 
petuate the view that creative architecture 
is unpopular—which is not necessarily 
demonstrated by the survey. It may there- 
fore be prudent for Dr. Kinzy to resurvey 
at least the esthetic criteria before leading 
anyone to act on the present results. 

Lou Zaharopoulos 
Symonds/Feola Partnership 
Glendale, Calif. 


I would hardly consider Assistant Profes- 
sor Scott A. Kinzy's assessment of the 
suburbanites’ preference for architectural 
styles to be an equitable appraisal: (1) 

It was limited to only 126 respondents, 
and (2) two subdivisions in New York 
do not make for the Northeast and the 
northern Middle West. 

In addition, such an effort could have 
been better spent asking the whys and 
wherefores of said choices beyond the 
gut-level instinct of visual response. 
Greater credence could have also been 
obtained by involving the builder and the 


architect in the survey, perhaps also ac- 
counting for the respondents' choices. As 
Louis Mumford put it so beautifully, the 
suburbanite is buying “ancestry.” This 
makes more sense to me than the Kinzy 
report. 
In the meantime, I would like to see a 
similar effort that addresses itself to 
man's needs in the 21st century. 
Albert Dale Northup 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Credits for Rockefeller Wing: The letter 
from Douglas Newton, chairman, depart- 
ment of primitive art, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, in the June 1982 issue (page 6) 
demands further clarification. 

Both Stuart Silver and Clifford La 


Fontaine were design consultants for the 
installation of the exhibition. This fact 
should, of course, have been mentioned. 
However, it must be noted that this effort 
was a collaboration with Kevin Roche 
John Dinkeloo & Associates. Messrs. 
Silver and La Fontaine were responsible 
for the layout of the exhibition and the 
installation of art. Roche/Dinkeloo, 
nevertheless, were solely responsible for 
the contract documents and detailed 
fabrication drawings for the manufacture 
of all casework exhibition cases, vitrines, 
pedestals, etc. 
Arthur Rosenblatt, FAIA 
Vice President, Architecture and Planning 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 


@ The Perfect 
Solar Atrium Solution! 


€ 100 Foot Span Capability. 
e Highly Insulating. € Light Transmitting. 


Structures Unlimited SKYROOFS have 


over 2'% times more insulation value than NOW! 
any other light transmitting system and light and B BN a 
solar transmission ranges for every type of installation. 

There really isn’t any other building system that can com- 

pare! Call Robert Keller, Jr., President, for design assistance. 


Structures Unlimited, Inc. 


37 Union Street, P.O. Box 4105 


Manchester, NH 03108, Phone 603-627-7887 


See us in Sweet's 7.8/Ka and 13.2c/Stu. 
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Today, it speaks for itself 


Nothing speaks as dramatically as the unconven- 
tional: like the use of metal paneling as the dominant 
material for NASA's Energy Conservation Laboratory. 

Architect Adolfo Miralles broke with tradition 
when he used normally dominant glass and steel simp 
to accent Steelite’s striking architectural paneling. 

But our Concealed Fastener Paneling more than 
pleases the eye. Bolted onto the structural I-beams, its 
light weight helped reduce the footing by half. 


l ee ees 
STEELITE 


ASAS Energy Conservation Laboratory, Jet Propu 


Since our vertical paneling bows smoothly, corners 
d columns curve gracefully, not polygonally. And 
bowing the panels on site made the fit tailor-made. 
Steelite not only meets architectural standards; 
often, we set them. One example: to provide a facade free 
of horizontal seams, we came up with a way to roll-form 
ontinuous, heavy-gauge panels longer than 12 feet 一 an 
ndustry first. And that was over 25 years ago. 
Today, our 11 profiles can meet virtually any 


ion Laboratory. Pasadena. California: Miralles Associates Incorporated. Los Angeles. California. architects. 


industrial or commercial need—with a track record of 
outstanding performance. 

That's because we set the highest standards for 
ourselves. In research and development. Quality control. 
Craftsmanship. Service. 

And that’s one accent well never switch. 

For more about Steelite and our products, write 
Steelite, Inc., 1010 Ohio River Boulevard, 

Pittsburgh, PA 15202. Or call (412) 734-2600. 
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OUR TERRACE DOOR 
NOT ONLY LETS YOU 

SEE THE VIEW. 

ITADDS TO IT. 


lites can be insulated. And the 
foam-filled weatherstripping 
virtually eliminates air infiltration. 


MADE TO ORDER. 
AND MADE TO LAST. 


Porc M ed t. ME ME: 
ee 


No door provides a more 
striking opening to a terrace, 
patio or garden. 

The large glass area affords 
an excellent view of the 
outdoors. And the wood frame 
makes the door, itself, beautiful 
to look at. 


THE BEAUTY ISN'T JUST IN 
THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER. 


It's also in the pocket of the 
owner. 

That's because the Marvin 
terrace door is incredibly stingy 
with heat and air conditioning. 

Whether it's used in new 
construction, or to replace old, 
inefficient aluminum patio 
doors, its heavy wood frame 
and double or triple glazing 
greatly reduce heat transmission. 
Even the optional true divided 


The Marvin terrace door is 
available with many options, 
including solar bronze glazing. 


A 234 inch backset will accom- 


modate most any style of lock. 
And there are a wide variety of 
sizes to choose from. So you 
can have a door made to order 
for your installation. 

And every Marvin terrace 
door is built to last. 

Each door features four 
commercial grade hinges for 
greater durability and smoother 
operation. It also features extra 
wide stiles and a long-wearing 
LEXAN” sill. 

As an insulator, LEXAN is in 
the same class as wood. Its 
insulating properties are 1,400 
times that of aluminum. Yet it 
wears many times longer, never 
needs painting, and keeps its 
weather-tight fit. 

For more information and a 
free copy of our catalog, write us 
at Warroad, MN 56763. Or call 
1-800-346-5128 toll-free. In 
Minnesota, call 1-800-552-1167. 
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International Bonds — and Movements 


Times have changed, R. Buckminster 
Fuller, FAIA, told the honor award- 
winning architects assembled in H. H. 
Richardson's Trinity Church during the 
1976 AIA convention in Philadelphia. 
After all, he said, look at the interminable 
lengths of time involved in communica- 
tion between America's coasts a century 
ago. The fact that we communicate glo- 
bally today—in mere seconds, via satellite 
—has changed the face of the world, not 
to mention the nature of architecture. 
Times have indeed changed, but com- 
munications still bog down in the global 
village. Architecture, as truly international 
as any discipline, is an ancient art, and 
its international bonds substantially pre- 
date Jefferson's affection for Palladian 
symmetry or the last century's diaspora of 
architects trained at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. Some of those bonds are being 
strengthened today as never before, espe- 
cially those between the U.S.—by consen- 
sus, the undisputed leader of the architec- 
tural world—and its traditional European 
allies and antecedents. New bonds are 
being forged between the architects of 
the West and their colleagues in the em- 
erging nations of Asia, Oceania, and 
Africa. In such key areas as design and 
practice, research, historic preservation, 
and the environment, architecture is in 
fact beating the path to the global village. 
Yet, communication is still a problem, and 
one sufficient to slow the pace of archi- 
tecture's internationalization significantly. 
Take the International Union of Archi- 
tects—UIA by its French acronym— 
founded 34 years ago. "It's gaining mo- 
mentum,” says former AIA President R. 
Randall Vosbeck, FAIA, now the Ameri- 
can representative on UIA's executive 
council. “It suffers, as many international 
organizations do, from problems of lan- 
guage and general communication. It also 
suffers because so many national architec- 
tural organizations have very small budg- 
ets—many of the AIA's state components 
have more money—and because it has a 
small staff." UIA has also suffered, Vos- 
beck says, because American involvement 
hasn't always been as extensive as it is 
now. *As American architects, we haven't 
really been aware of UIA,” he says. “Mis- 


takenly, we've felt that we don't need it, 
and that the world's architects can learn 
more from us than we can from them." 
That isn't true, Vosbeck feels, although he 
notes that “most countries look to the 
U.S. for design leadership—not that a lot 
isn't happening in Europe." 

In fact, many of the world's architects 
look to UIA for leadership before they 
look to their own national architectural 
societies, because those frequently under- 
financed organizations can't and don't 
offer the kinds of services American ar- 
chitects have come to expect from their 
national society. UIA serves as an intellec- 
tual forum for the world's architects, and 
as a locus of information on the various 
special fields that its working groups ad- 
dress. UIA's profile is also higher around 


the world because of its involvement, as 
sponsor or announcer, in international 
design competitions, which play a more 
important role for foreign architects than 
they do for American designers. 

ATIA's involvement in UIA activities 
has increased since Louis de Moll, FAIA 
—Institute president when Fuller spoke 
of global communications in Philadelphia 
—became UIA president in 1977. De Moll 
succeeded in adding to UIA’s longstand- 
ing, tradition-bound roster of international 
working groups a new, practice-oriented 
group on professional development, a 
field in which the U.S. is clearly domi- 
nant. AIA has since kept up its participa- 
tion in UIA events, sending Vosbeck, In- 
stitute Executive Vice President David 

continued on page 24 
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Allen Freeman 


Andersen provides 
safe harbor from 
sun, storms and salt air. 


Life along the North Atlantic can be a cold, 
cruel experience. 

So architects transforming Boston’s 150- 
year-old warehouse district at Union Wharf 
into an office and residential complex faced a 
double challenge. How to maintain 19th 
Century character and today’s energy 
efficiency in the face of a bitter climate. 

The answer? Nothing less than Andersen” 
Perma-Shield" Narroline* windows, stem 
to stern. 

Their traditional white lines blend 
wonderfully with the vintage warehouse. 
Creating perfect Yankee charm. 

Andersen's timeless style not only fits 
right in, it's shipshape too. A tough exterior 
sheath of rigid Perma-Shield vinyl casts off the 
elements and won't blister, flake or peel on 
the sundrenched waterfront. Won't rust 
or corrode, even in harsh ocean air. And it 
doesn't need painting. 

With custom-made hardware, Andersen 
windows open smoothly to permit gentle sea 
breezes indoors. And batten down tight 
against blustery winter winds. Double-pane 
insulating glass (standard on all Andersen 
windows), plus a factory-applied glazing bead 
and precise Andersen fit make Andersen 
windows far more weathertight than industry 
air-infiltration standards. 

And look inside. Andersen's tall, slim design 
pours sunlight into rooms. And accents a 
variety of traditional and contemporary styles, 
in offices and residential areas alike. 

Want to conquer the elements and create 
classic beauty? Specify quality Andersen 
windows. See Sweet's File 8.16/An. for more 
information. Or call your Andersen distributor 
or dealer. He's in the Yellow Pages under 
“Windows.” Or write us direct: Andersen 
Corporation, Bayport, MN 55005. 


hom e ho ec to m Union Wharf Development 
ersen Boston Harbor, Massachusetts 
le . Architect: Mortiz O. Bergmeyer Associates, Inc 


Boston. Massachusetts 
Upper left interior design: William Slivers 


82105 Copyright © 1982 Andersen Corp.. Bayport. MN 


Andersen Windowalls 


NDERSEN CORPORATION BAYPORT. MINNESOTA 55003 
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GATEWAY CERNEI WHAT DO THESE PRESTIGIOUS 
BUILDINGS HAVE IN COMMON? 


SEALED WITH POLYSULFIDE [959 


Beth Sholom Synagogue 
Elkins Park, PA 
Architect: Frank Lloyd Wright 


pe ee m RE 


lel 
MATARA 


Gateway Center—Pittsburgh, PA 
Owner—The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Philadelphia Police Headquarters—PA 
Architects—Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunningham 


SEALED WITH PoLyYSULFIDE /962 
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Introducing P3 Parabolume. 


... A Fluorescent Luminaire for Today. 


Columbia Lighting’s brand new 
innovation in Parabolume design 
looks a lot like earlier models... 
^ but it does more! 


PARABOLUME 


The all new P3 offers highly improved efficiency while preserving the lighting 
control and the rich low brightness appearance of Columbia's original 
Parabolume. Carefully designed reflector contours mate precisely with curves 
of the parabolic baffle to provide a completely new optical system — A unique 
combination of computer design technology and traditional Columbia 
craftsmanship. 


For tomorrow's fluorescent lighting needs. . . Specify P3 Parabolume today! 
For information, contact your Columbia Lighting representative or write us at: 


C i bi North 3808 Sullivan Road 
Ol La m 口 ia ei uds e (509) 924-7000 
Lighting 
nine. 
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With carpet 

of DuPont Antron; 

the design possibilities 
are practically 
endless... 

and endlessly 
practical. 


Whether you're creating an elaborate 
design in modular tiles as in this renovation 
of the Albuquerque Convention Center... 
or a simple statement with solid color in 
broadloom...you have so much more flex- 
ibility with commercial carpet of DuPont 
Antron* nylon. Thats because DuPont 
Antron* is available in more colors, more 
styles and more textures than any other 
commercial carpet fiber. 


And Antron* offers the assurance of out- 
standing performance, proven over the 
years in a wide variety of installations. 
Through special fiber engineering, Antron* 
provides superior soil resistance and pile 
height retention so carpet of DuPont 
Antron* retains its original beauty for years 
with less frequent maintenance. 


It's no wonder Antron* is specified more 
than any other carpet fiber. 


Specify carpet of DuPont Antron* for the 
look you want to capture, and the look you 
want to keep. 

Carpet designed by 

Richard G. Worthen, ASID 


*DuPont registered trademark 
DuPont makes fibers, not carpets 


DUPONT ANTRON: 
COMMERCIAL CARPET FIBERS 
ENGINEERED FOR PERFORMANCE. 


EG US PaT & TM O 
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News from page 17 

Olan Meeker Jr., FAIA, and other dele- 
gates to last year’s triannual, worldwide 
UIA Congress, held in Poland. The con- 
gress met in a Warsaw on the brink of mili- 
tary takeover, and Vosbeck was “amazed,” 
he says, at the sheer number of profes- 
sionals and architectural students who 
trekked to Poland for the gathering, and 
at “their need for and their involvement 
in” the international organization. The 
Americans were also surprised to see the 
Polish architectural society, SARP, im- 
mersed in the Solidarity movement. The 
major U.S. contribution to the congress 
was Vosbeck’s address on the strides made 
by U.S. architects in the field of energy 
conscious design. 

Such visits and exchanges between AIA 
and UIA are now becoming relatively 
commonplace. Next April, the Institute 
will host the housing-centered meeting of 
UIA’s habitat working group, one of its 
most active and prominent working 
groups, chaired by a Soviet. And UIA 
President Rafael de la Hoz spoke at AIA’s 
1982 convention in Honolulu, where he 
discussed UIA's plans to create a world 
information system— dubbed the Arkysyst 
Project—Aand to hold its 1984 World Con- 
gress in the Philippines. The Spaniard 
also succinctly summed the world's view 
of architectural America, likening the 
U.S. to Rome in its days of empire and 
labeling *English, or better yet, Ameri- 
can," the "lingua franca" of this century. 
He called on his listeners to be generous 
in disseminating their skills and expertise 
around the world. And he referred to 
Vosbeck's message on energy conscious 
design by recalling Teresa de Avila, who 
called original sin blessed “because, as 
she reasoned, it made possible the advent 
of Christ." Said de la Hoz, *God bless 
the energy crisis, because it has made pos- 
sible, at long last, the interest of AIA in a 
problem of the poor.” 


Energy as the Focus of Inter- 
national Building Research 


Precisely because it is a problem for the 
poor, energy is becoming the focus for 
much of the world's architectural research, 
and the international sharing of such re- 
search is on the rise. 

The global forum for design research is 
the International Council for Building Re- 
search Studies and Documentation—CIB. 
Founded by the United Nations in 1962, 
CIB correlates research conducted around 
the world with seven commissions that 
address building economics, energy con- 
servation, water supply and drainage, 
building services control, earthquake haz- 
ard mitigation, construction management 
and organization, and building documen- 
tation and information transfer. 
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U.S. contributions to CIB's research 
files are coordinated by what used to be 
called the federal Building Research Ad- 
visory Board and is now known as the 
Advisory Board on the Built Environ- 
ment (ABBE), a unit of the National 
Academy of Sciences directed by John 
Eberhard, FAIA, former AIA Research 
Corporation president. 

The world's architectural research, 
Eberhard says, is now focused primarily 
on the chemical and physical sciences, on 
materials and structural technology. The 
same is true of U.S. research, Eberhard 
notes, and that emphasis is reflected in the 
engineering-heavy forest of agencies that 
contribute via ABBE to CIB's commis- 
sions—AIA, NBS, GSA, PBS, NAHB, 
NSF, NCSBCS, ASCE, ASTM, ASHRAE, 
EDRA, HUD, FEMA. Other nations 
seem to be spending higher percentages 
(though lower amounts) of their national 
budgets than the U.S. does on research, 
says Eberhard. He recently sat down with 
the 10 building-related agencies that make 
up the Federal Construction Council and 
tallied their total budgets at a combined 
$11 billion for 1983, with only $200 mil- 
lion—less than 2 percent—earmarked for 
building research. But such foreign re- 
search agencies as China’s Building Re- 
search Center appear, like this country’s 
National Bureau of Standards (NBS), to 
be most concerned with the physical sci- 
ences in their architectural research, rather 
than with the human requirements of de- 
sign or with energy. 

Exceptions prove the rule, however, 
and the exceptions are mounting. “Sweden 
has had the lead in energy conservation 
research, in part because of its northern 
location and in part because of its mora- 
torium on nuclear power,” says Eberhard. 
Two other northern nations, Finland and 
the Soviet Union, have been heavily in- 
volved in energy conservation, he adds, 
and experimentation with tightly sealed 
structures in those cold climes has led to 
research in other, related areas, including 
the problems of interior pollution in the 
latter two countries and air movement 
and the presence of radon in Sweden. 

The surprise is that such tropical and 
equatorial nations as India and Bangladesh 
are also conducting energy research—not 
for cooling structures but for heating food 
and water. In those less developed nations 
where wood is as difficult to get as coal, 
gas, oil, electricity, or any more sophisti- 
cated source of energy, solar heat is being 
explored as an extremely viable alterna- 
tive. 

According to Noel Raufaste, NBS re- 
searcher assigned to ABBE to coordinate 
U.S. participation in CIB's seven working 
commissions, worldwide architectural re- 
search is increasing—and not all of it 
flows out of the U.S. This country is largely 

continued on page 28 


“Fast-Track at its best”. 


David Strachan, V.P. Construction, 
Rauenhorst Corporation. 


“The Dryvit® System of Panelization 
on the 16-story Southwest Financial 
Plaza in Phoenix, Arizona went up 
flawlessly and fast. Great attention to 
detail — the most complete set of 
engineering drawings for panel fabrica- 
tion and erection, added up to 
fast-track construction at its best. 

Even though we employed compli- 
cated, detailed reliefs, curves and 
reveals, the project was completed in 
15 months — 2 months ahead of 
schedule and within budget.” 


dryvil 


Qursuuronm 


the inside story. 


The Dryvit System consists of four 
components. Each contributes special 
properties to form a unique exterior 
wall. A wall that insulates on the 
outside, closing thermal bridges and 
minimizing thermal stress. 


1. Dryvit Insulation Board. Expanded 
Polystyrene manufactured to our 
stringent requirements. Provides 
optimum insulation in thicknesses 
and shapes as required by design. 


2. Dryvit Reinforcing Mesh. Woven 
and treated to our specifications, this 
Fiberglass mesh is embedded in the 
Primus®/Adhesive coating. It is of 
key importance in crack prevention. 

3. Dryvit Primus®/Adhesive. Dryvit's 
unique plaster material formed by 
mixing with Type 1 Portland 
Cement. Adheres Insulation Board to 
substrate and embeds Reinforcing 
Mesh to face of board. 


. Dryvit Surface Finish. A synthetic 
plaster material with inherent bond 
strength, integral color and a choice 
of applied textures. Provides a stain, 
fade, and weather-resistant 
exterior. 


HEX 


DRYVIT SYSTEM, INC. 
One Energy Way, P. O. Box 1014 
West Warwick, RI 02893 

(401) 822-4100 
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40,000 buildings later in the U.S.A... 


proof-positive Dryvit is m 


Dryvit Outsulation® is more than 
a wall, it's an energy-efficient system 
that puts massive insulation on the 
outside while providing a handsome 
surface finish. Proven in 40,000 build- 
ings across the United States — and 
in many thousands more in Europe 
— Dryvit is the exciting versatile 
answer to a whole range of today's 
construction challenges. 


More than a wall for 
fast-track efficiency. 

It took less than 7 weeks to close-in 
Control Data's building in Dallas, TX, 
with Dryvit Outsulation panels. 

And the work was done during 
the normally idle months of winter. 

The secret? A combination of 
Dryvit System wall panels fabri- 
cated in an off-site factory and 
fast-track scheduling. 

For the owner, it meant a cost- 
effective, energy-efficient building with 
a striking up-to-date appearance. 

For the contractor: an on-schedule 
building with no downtime. 


More than a wall for 
design flexibility. 

This Arco Oil & Gas building in 
Plano, TX, gives you an idea of the 
dramatic inexpensive design opportun- 
ities Dryvit offers the architect. 

3-Dimensional shapes, aesthetic 
detail, colorful graphics are easy to 
achieve with Dryvit's 4-component 
insulating/exterior finish systern. 


More than a wall for 
residential construction. 

This Atlanta, GA, horne illustrates 
how Outsulation can create any 
period, any design. Tudor half- 
timbering was achieved with wooden 
beams and Outsulation, built-up to be 
flush with them. Other Tudor designs 
have used Dryvit System shapes 
in a contrasting color finish 
as a substitute for actual beams. 

With Outsulation, the owner gains 
not only design flexibility and energy 
savings but more interior floor space 
and lower structural costs because of 
the light-weight nature of the System. 


More than a wall for 
energy savings. 

With Outsulation adding massive 
insulation to the exterior of the wall 
of the Southwest Financial Plaza 
shown here, many energy-efficient 
benefits occur. Thermal bridges are 
sealed. Thermal 
shock is 
minimized. Heating 
and cooling costs 
plummet — even 
original HVAC 
installations can be P= 
smaller, for further 
cost reductions. 


re 


ore than a wall. 


More colors! 
21 in all. 

These architecturally 
pleasing colors are 
available in all 4 Dryvit 
Finishes. Each color is 
integral with the Finish, whether 
Quarzputz®, Sandblast, Freestyle, 
or Earthstone Matrix. All fade and 
stain resistant. Write for details. 


More than a wall; 
an energy-efficient system. 


dryvit’ 
Ou TsuLaTion’ 


DRYVIT SYSTEM, INC. 

One Energy Way, P.O. Box 1014 
West Warwick, RI 02893 

(401) 822-4100 

Plant Locations: West Warwick, RI; 
Tulsa, OK; Columbus, GA 


Dryvit is listed in the General 
Building File of Sweets Catalog 
under Section 7.13/DR. 


Our popular necu orr 
coating colors Sunglas Reflective, is available in 
substrate and can block 65% of thi 
; Reflective Green also lets in over 409 
daylight than its closest competitor. Sunglas Re 
pi : NEM with the coating glazed to the outside app 
npared to normal glazing. Sunglas silver. Sunglas Reflective Green and Bronze ca 
ble in both high/low reflectance, with the coating inward to achieve a subtle e 
Bs coatin gs four glass substrates and green or earth tone effect. Sunglas Reflective can 
options for a wide spectrum of cut and fabricated. It's the best choice in mediu 
e choices. Sunglas HP Reflective is performance reflective sle 
n lithic, insulating glass, spandrel, heat 
j, tempered and annealed glass. Sunglas HP 
stined to become the high-performance 
ontrol glass. 
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responsible for the CIB building eco- 
nomics commission’s focus on energy- 
related life cycle costing, and for the build- 
ing services commission’s interest in de- 
veloping software for integrated systems 
to control firesafety, lights, security, and 
other building services. But, says Raufaste, 
CIB’s water systems commission is look- 
ing to improve U.S. plumbing standards, 
basing its work on European standards. 
CIB technical documents are flowing into 
the U.S. National Technical Information 
Service for dissemination here. And in 
earthquake hazard mitigation research, 
“the Japanese have the lead,” says Rau- 
faste, "and the Chinese are getting up 
there. We're holding annual meetings with 
the Japanese, and we're beginning to get a 
lot more information out of China." 


Worldwide Efforts to Protect 
The Natural Environment 


The information coming out of China 
isn't limited to earthquakes; much of it 
concerns the state of the world's environ- 
ment, an issue that is rapidly heating up 
with architects not far from the middle of 
the fracas. 

International interest in the natural en- 
vironment dates, in organizational terms, 
from the end of World War II, which left 
portions of the natural world as devastated 
as the cities of Coventry, Dresden, Berlin, 
and Hiroshima—all of which immediately 
began eras of rebuilding paid for inter- 
nationally. The lack of an international 
body to rebuild and monitor the world's 
natural resources led to the formation in 
1947 of a nongovernmental, nonpolitical 
organization called the International Un- 
ion for Conservation of Nature and Nat- 
ural Resources (IUCN), an underfunded, 
unenforced watchdog determined to re- 
solve such still unsolved issues as the 
worldwide slaughter of whales and the in- 
ternational law of the sea, among others. 

IUCN went largely unheeded until 
1972, when the Stockholm Conference 
on the Human Environment prompted 
formation of the U.N. Environment Pro- 
ject, headquartered in Nairobi and charged 
with joining Unesco and the World Wild- 
life Fund in their support of IUCN. That 
support and the sudden surge of concern 
over the environment in the '70s com- 
bined to heighten the attention paid to 
the volunteer professionals serving on 
IUCN's six working commissions on world 
ecology, endangered species, parks and 
protected areas, international law admin- 
istration, environmental education, and— 
the commission on which design profes- 
sionals serve—environmental planning. 

Architect and planner Hermann Field, 
FAIA, serves on IUCN's commission on 
environmental planning. He says IUCN's 
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concern for the environment—and his 
own—found voice in 1980 with concur- 
rent publication of an internationally re- 
searched World Conservation Strategy 
and the Carter Administration-funded 
Global 2000 Report, both of which exam- 
ined today's environmental trends and 
projected likely events for the future. Nei- 
ther, says Field, was especially optimistic. 
"Both agreed that the world is running 
low on the essential nutrients and basic 
renewable resources needed to sustain 
life," he says. 

The world's environment is falling 
apart, Field says, “but we're not aware 
of it because it's so diffuse. We're facing 
a rapid deterioration of the global envi- 
ronment, not unlike all the buildings that 
are going to rubble in Beirut. Ecosystems 
that have developed over millions of years 
are gradually being devoured, habitats of 
organisms are being wiped out, and spe- 
cies are actually shrinking. In the past, 
numbers of species have expanded, but 
today we're sitting on top of an evolution- 
ary pyramid and everything below us is 
rapidly eroding." The problem, Field 
continues, is that “there is no real land- 
use planning worldwide," and numerous 
examples of it are everywhere, particularly 
in the emerging nations that are hungry 
for resources. 

"Look at the despoliation of natural 
rain forests in Brazil, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
the Philippines," he says. “The tropical 
rain forest is a fragile ecosystem; clear- 
cutting it eliminates the world's richest 
repository of species, the whole basis of 
the food chain. By the turn of the century 
we'll have practically lost the world's rain 
forests." 

Another example: *We're outstripping 
the fertility of the ground in overpopu- 
lated regions, and that is resulting in 
desertification. More population means 
more demand for key resources—food 
nutrients, firewood—over ever-widening 
areas of land. That’s why more and more 
areas—in India, Central America, the 
Sahel region of Africa—are experiencing 
desertification”—literally running out of 
resources. 

Another: “Watersheds are vital. That’s 
where the remaining forests are, because 
the wood is difficult to get at. Once we 
take the forests there, the results are ero- 
sion, massive flooding, silting, water pol- 
lution. The world’s watersheds and river 
basins are in catastrophic condition.” 

Enter China, whose once forested river 
basins were drastically overcut as the 
population expanded. What may be the 
world’s foremost environmental success 
story is the massive reforestation of Chi- 
na’s Yellow River Basin, a project that 
has restored balance in recent years to a 
seriously threatened ecology. 

“We're running out of time," Field says. 
“We’re living off of our resource capital, 


when we should be living off the interest. 
For instance, we're overdrawing from our 
rivers, water tables, and aquifers; we're 
depleting them, and when you run out of 
capital in water, you're in trouble." 

When questioned whether architects 
have a professional role to play in the 
preservation of the world's environment, 
Field points out that pollution takes an 
architectural toll as well as a natural one. 
"Look at Athens. Rome. Even here in 
Boston, our sandstone structures are scal- 
ing from the pollution,” he says. *We've 
been the handmaidens of despoliation. 
We're part of this. Architects are the one 
leading group who can help create a bet- 
ter environment for the future. We must 
do what we can." 

We're already doing more than most, at 
least in the U.S., says Field. One of his 
IUCN environmental planning commis- 
sion's priorities is to create a better plan- 
ning process for development projects. 
"With environmental impact statements, 
we do that well in the United States," he 
says. “But the multinational extracting 
companies rarely look at the long term in 
their overseas operations." Other priorities 
include urban fringes—‘That’s where the 
major despoiling is going on, especially 
in the developing countries"—and devas- 
tated landscapes like China's Yellow 
River Basin. 

“The manmade environment is insepa- 
rable from the natural environment,” 
Field says. “Architects have a responsibil- 
ity to look at the key issue when they de- 
sign." That issue was defined interna- 
tionally in 1980 as “the need for sustain- 
able utilization of species and renewable 
resources." It's either that, says Field, “or 
live off our environmental capital until 
it's gone." 


Historic Preservation Reaches 
Across National Boundaries 


The preservation of the natural envi- 
ronment worldwide is closely tied to the 
preservation of the world's historic archi- 
tecture not just because the same pollu- 
tants harm both, but because the con- 
voluted structure of cooperative interna- 
tional organizations links them together 
inextricably. 

IUCN has a nongovernmental, non- 
political sister organization known as 
ICOMOS—the International Council on 
Monuments and Sites. Formed in 1965 
and headquartered in Paris, ICOMOS 
"promotes the study and conservation of 
historic monuments, buildings, and dis- 
tricts" around the world; with little politi- 
cal clout and less money, promoting his- 
toric preservation through international 
exchange programs for professionals and 
students is about all ICOMOS can do. 

continued on page 34 
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UILDING CONTROL 


HE INSIDE AS 


'OU MADE THE OUTSIDE. 


E... design has met the 
energy crisis with thermal isolation, 
solar reflectance, earth berm 
onstruction, even added insulation, 
o name just a few solutions. But 
xuilding control technology has kept 
zace too: the inside of a building 
an work as hard at energy conser- 
vation as the outside — maybe 
ayen harder. 

Honeywell has developed 


1 single system that combines every- 


hing needed to control day-to-day 
juilding functions in the most 
:nergy-efficient manner: Heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning. 
energy management. Lighting 
control. Even security and me d 
ection. Yet it delivers the comfort 
ecessary for people to get their 
vork done. 


CONSERVATION: 
THE INSIDE STORY. 


Your clients are not only concerned 
vith the context of the building; they 
ave to make sure it pays its way. 

So this single, computer-based 
system makes the building use 
very kilowatt, every BTU and 
very gallon of oil in the smartest 
ossible way. Using software tailored 
o the client's needs, it monitors 


ind verifies temperatures in all build- 


ng spaces; lets the building meet 
changing occupancy schedules; and 
nakes sure nothing operates unless 
t's really needed. 


THE VIEW FROM 
THE BOTTOM LINE. 


Integrated Building Contro] — 
cuts first costs and s on saving 


throughout the life of the building. 
First, the total installed cost of 
Integrated Building Control is less 
than all the separately installed 
energy, fire and security systems 
it replaces. 

Second, it will save the owner 
enough to repay his initial invest- 
ment in 3 years or less. How? 
Through energy efficiency — overall 
energy savings of up to 30% are 
common. Through smarter use of 
the building's operating manpower. 
Through flexibility that lets the 
owner change to meet future needs 
without major reinvestment. Plus 
one more. 


PRODUCTIVITY: 
THE CRITICAL EXTRA. 


The best extra you can give a 
client is a workplace that doesn't 
sacrifice employee comfort to 

harsh energy conservation methods. 
Because Integrated Building 
Control unifies all building functions 
in a single system, it streamlines 
operations. At the same time, it 
keeps offices within the comfort 
zone, so employees can get on with 
their work. 


HELP FROM THE START. 


By making Integrated Building 
Control part of your design criteria 
at the beginning of your project, 
you'll help make the whole building 
save energy, inside and out. 

Then there's the question of 
where to buy. There are hundreds of 
suppliers offering piecemeal energy 
solutions. But only Integrated 
Building Control puts them all 
together in a single system with 
Honeywell hardware and software, 
installed and serviced by locally- 
based Honeywell experts. Proven in 
thousands of buildings worldwide. 

We believe it's the best 
answer to totally energy-conscious 
design in this decade — and beyond. 
So we'd like to show you just how 
valuable it can be right from the 
start. Call your nearby Honeywell 
Commercial Division branch office. 
Or write us at Honeywell Plaza, 
Minneapolis, MN 55408. 


NE MAKE IT EASY TO MAKE BUILDINGS WORK HARD. 
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Honeywell 


Laminated Architectural Glass. 


To give this California condo 
the silent treatment. 


California’s Title 25 sets tough standards for 
sound control. A code that’s especially challenging 
for buildings like the Wilshire Manning Condomi- 
nium in Westwood. 

This luxury residential project demanded a 
sound design approach to quiet the din of traffic on 
Wilshire Boulevard. That’s why C-D Investment 
Company, the building’s architect and contractor, 
specified laminated architectural glass. 

Laminated glass starts with two or more sheets 
of glass. Sandwiched in-between is a thin film of 
Saflex® polyvinyl butyral interlayer by Monsanto. 
This interlayer damps sound vibrations from one 
glass face to the other. In this way, it acts as an 
excellent noise barrier over the entire sound fre- 
quency range. 

The fact is, tests demonstrate that laminated 
glass muffles noise more effectively than either air- 
spaced or monolithic glass. 

Laminated glass will further add to the comfort 
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All glazing for this project handled by Fenestrol Corporation of Carson, California. 


of the residents due to its solar benefits. The color 
of the glazing is achieved through a bronze-tinted 
Saflex interlayer which reduces glare by allowing 
only 28% of visible light to pass through. Because 
it also screens ultraviolet and infrared energy, the 
laminate will help ease air conditioning loads, to 
account for significant energy savings. 

And as always with laminated glass, safety is 
part of the beauty. The Saflex interlayer functions 
as a shock absorber, to dissipate impact shock and 
resist penetration. Even though the glass itself 
may break, the fragments adhere to the interlayer, 
minimizing the danger of glass fallout. 

Find out more about laminated glass and why it 
is used in so many of today’s most advanced build- 
ing designs. For complete information and a list 
of suppliers, write: Monsanto Plastics & Resins 
Company, Dept. 804, 800 North Lindbergh Blvd., 


St. Louis, MO. 63167. 
SAFLEX 


PLASTIC INTERLAYER BY Monsanto 


® Trademark of Monsanto Company © Monsanto Company 1982 MPR-2-307 
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PRE-FACED CONCRETE 
MASONRY UNITS 
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LOVV COST WALLS THAT SAVE 
WITH AGE, BUT NEVER RETIRE! 


Spectra-Glaze? || prefaced concrete masonry units are the 
only glazed block with more than a quarter century of proved, 
maintenance-free performance. Quality glazed block walls 
that save up front, always look like new, and keep right on 
saving. Your choice of color, texture, form, scale and 
pattern... 


Ask for cost comparisons and case histories. 
ed 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE & COUNT THE SAVINGS! 
€ 1982 by the Burns & Russell Co. All rights reserved. 


& U.S. Pat. Off., Canada & other countries by the Burns & Russell Co., 
Box 6063, Baltimore, MD 21231. 301/837-0720 9$ 4.4/Bu in Sweet's. 
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THE NEW | 
LETRASET 
ARCHITECTURAL 
GRAPHIC 

AIDS 

CATALOG 


FINALLY! A graphic aids catalog specifically designed for 
architects. 


AT LAST! All new Architectural Symbol Sheets with more 
symbols, foliage, figures, vehicles, titles, scales, fixtures and 
fittings... in a convenient new 9!/2" x 7!/4" size. 


NOW! Instant Lettering® Sheets, Design Symbol Sheets, 
Letraline® Tapes, Letratone® Sheets, PANTONE®* Color Products, 
Bainbridge® Art and Mat Boards and more ...in one easy-to- 
flip-through catalog. 

Available from your art, drafting, blueprint and engineering 
supply dealer. 


*Pantone, Inc’s check-standard trademark for color reproduction and color 
reproduction materials. 


L i U $ ESSELTE LETRASET 


40 Eisenhower Drive 
Paramus, NJ 07652 
© Letraset USA Inc. 1982 
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News from page 28 

US/ICOMOS is the American national 
ICOMOS committee, one of 73 world- 
wide; chaired by former National Trust 
for Historic Preservation Vice President 
Terry Morton, US/ICOMOS occupies 
two small rooms, courtesy of the trust, in 
the Decatur House near the White House. 

ICOMOS’ major contribution to world 
historic preservation has always lain in its 
role as principal professional adviser to 
the United Nations, Unesco, the Organi- 
zation of American States, and other in- 
ternational political bodies. In 1972, 
Unesco adopted something called the 
“Convention Concerning the Protection 
of the World Cultural and Natural Herit 
age,” which called for the establishment 
of an international list of sites, locations, 
and structures of global importance—a 
planetwide register of places worth pre- 
serving. ICOMOS and IUCN were given 
funding and oversight authority for the 
World Heritage List. 

The U.S. was the first nation to ratify 
Unesco’s convention, placing the National 
Park Service in charge of U.S. nomina- 
tions for the list. Eventually a total of 63 
nations ratified, and 112 cultural and nat- 
ural landmarks are now on the list, rang- 
ing from Versailles and Fontainebleau 
in France to Egypt’s pyramids at Giza and 
Australia’s Great Barrier Reef. 

Ernest Connally, longtime National 
Park Service associate director in charge 
of historic properties and former ICOMOS 
secretary general, points out that the pre- 
ponderance of landmarks listed are man- 
made structures, but of the nine U.S. en- 
tries on the World Heritage List, only 
Philadelphia’s Independence Hall (below) 
and Colorado’s Mesa Verde National 
Park—-site of prehistoric, solar-oriented 
cliff dwellings—are remotely architec- 
tural. The other sites are the Everglades, 
the Grand Canyon, and the national parks 
of Redwood, Yellowstone, Mammoth 
Cave, Olympic, and Alaska’s Wrangell- 
St. Elias. continued on page 40 
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CADAE & INTERIOR DESIGN. 
—- METHODOLOGY 


CADAE®— Computer Aided 
Design and Engineering— 
brings the speed and accuracy 
of the computer to our staff to 
create, design, analyze, quan- 
titize and draft interiors. 


This uniquely progressive tool 
utilizes a vast library of stan- 
dards allowing our designers 
to rapidly review and select 
the necessary components to 
create exciting interiors. 


Our advanced computerized 
design offers your firm distinc- 
tive advantages. 


To learn more about these 
advantages, and our capabili- 
ties and experience, write or 
phone. 


Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 

11 Penn Plaza 

(393 Seventh Avenue) 
New York, New York 10001 
212-760-7200 


5501LBJ Freeway 226 West Brokaw Rd. 


Dallas, Texas 75240 San Jose, California 95110 
214-934-6600 408-280-7091 

1250 14th Street 1225 19th Street, NW 
Denver, Colorado 80202 Washington, D.C. 20036 
303-893-4904 202-785-1901 


Pittsburgh National Bldg. Madrid— Taipei 
5th Ave. & Wood Street 

Pittsburgh. PA 15222 

412-566-5566 


Gibbs E€ Hill, inc. 


DEDICATED TO EXCELLENCE 
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SWEET'S SEMINARS 
ON COMPUTERS 
IN CONSTRUCTION 


FOR ARCHITECTS—BY ARCHITECTS 


Benefit From Sweet’s Seminars 


conducted by leading architects expert in computer technology. Whether you are considering a 
computer system, or already have one, you will be able to: 


m Decide when, where and how to apply computer technology 

B Zero in on specific architectural applications 

m Plan for computer evaluation, selection and implementation 

m Have your individual needs met because each Seminar is limited to 25 people 


Choose from the following 3-day Seminars: 
m Planning for Computer Usage in the Design Office 
= Microcomputer Applications in the Design Office 
m Computer-Aided Design for Architects 
m Using Computers: Alternatives for the Designer 
m Turnkey Systems for the Architect 


Seminars are offered in September, October and November in m Chicago m Dallas m Los Angeles m New York m San Francisco t Washington, D.C. 


Special Introductory Offer-Register Now and Save $50 
Call Sweet's Seminar Hotline (800) 257-9406 for more information. In New Jersey, call (609) 764-0100. 


Sweets” 


Sweet's Seminars are a joint venture of Sweet's and Datapro Research Corporation. Divisions of McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company. 
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A new freedom of design 
is made possible for low 
and mid-rise construction 
by Inryco Curtain Walls. 
Sweeping curves, 
sculptured surfaces, 
subtle or striking colors, 
matte or glossy finishes— 
as you want them. 


Send for more infor- 
mation in Catalog 13-1. 
Write INRYCO, Inc., 
Suite 4127, P.O. Box 393, 
Milwaukee, WI 53201. 


Inryco 


an Inland Steel company 
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CURTAIN VVALLS BY INRYCO 


News from page 34 
Each nation making a nomination to 

the list must assure the 21-nation World 
Heritage Committee, which ultimately 
votes for or against inclusion, that steps 
will be taken to preserve the site nomi- 
nated. That requirement has more mean- 
ing in other countries than it does in the 
U.S., where all properties nominated and 
listed have been government-owned, and 
as such, it establishes the World Heritage 
List as the only global incentive for the 
preservation of major world landmarks. 
Yet politics, domestic and foreign, renders 
the list extremely selective, not compre- 
hensive. This year's U.S. nominations, for 
example, selected through a National 

| Park Service-administered interagency 
screening process, were Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park and a historic 
fortress in San Juan, Puerto Rico (below). 
Passed over were Yosemite National Park, 
Louis Sullivan's Wainwright Office Build- 

| ing in St. Louis, and Kitty Hawk, N.C., 

| site of the Wright brothers' first flight. 
According to Robert Milne, head of the 
park service's international branch, the se- 
lections reflected a need for a southern site 
and a reference to the nation's Hispanic 
background; Kitty Hawk was dropped 
because, in Milne's words, *the French 

; : = have a tendency to Say they had the first 
Federal Court of Appeals - N.Y. Helmsley Palace - N.Y. manpowered guided flight, and we don’t 
know what the Russians think.” 


Rambusch restoreth This year’s U.S. nominations and a 


what time taketh awa previous nomination—Illinois’ prehistoric 
y. Cahokia Mounds—are expected to attain 

listing when the World Heritage Commit- 

tee votes in late 1983. They may, how- 


E ; 
| J ever, be the last U.S. entries for some 
ii ; " 5 time, because a rule in the original Unesco 
| j continued on page 44 
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The Ohio Theatre - Columbus 


In full accord with the original, Rambusch restores, 
rebuilds, repaints and enhances...a legislative 
chamber, a courtroom, a theater, a museum, a bank. 
From cleaning and refinishing oak panelling to 
painstakingly restencilling a Victorian architectural 
detail. And from designing and fabricating a stained T 

window to the efficient relighting of a grand old ro 
Rambusch creates and recreates the total environment. 
In a unique series of art and craft studios, within 
Rambusch, highly skilled designers and artisans 

contribute their cumulative expertise 
to recapture a glory long past. 

For further information contact William T. Weber. 


stained glass/metal/wood/lighting/painting/refinishing 
consu Itation/planning/design/fabrication/installation 


40 West 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011 (212)675-0400 
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High Performance— Four on the Floor 

Beauty and durability in four original rubber flooring 

designs by Pirelli, the reference standard. From Jason Industrial, 
the industry standard for service and performance. 


Jason Industrial, Inc. 340 Kaplan Drive, Box 507 
Rubber Flooring Division Fairfield, NJ 07006 
Telephone 201 227 4904 


© 
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THE ADDED DIMENSION IN 


THERMAL WINDOW DESIGN: 


CHOICE. 


A wide range of thermal windows that 
help designers see all the possibilities. 

Today's thermal windows from Kawneer are the 
products of design experience that goes back to 1906. 
Our thermal research has been conducted for almost 
two generations. Kawneer thermal windows are de- 
signed to efficiently complement recent advances in 
glazing techniques, maintaining the Kawneer reputation 
of efficiency and structural soundness. But now, Kaw- 
neer broadens the view of designers by providing a 
complete line of thermal windows that fit beautifully 
in practically any application. 

Kawneer thermal windows feature 
Isolock*, a unique thermal break design 
which not only physically separates the 
inner and outer aluminum members, but 
also minimizes potential window framing 
failure and the resulting glass breakage. 
Windows with Isolock significantly reduce 
window framing heat transfer and con- 
densation. These abilities help lower 
energy costs and prevent condensation 
water damage. 


Kawneer Sealair* Thermal Windows include: Verti- 
cally and horizontally pivoted windows, casement, pro- 
jected, and fixed, as well as top hinge and drop head 
windows. Sound and light control can be provided with 
thermally-broken 3” windows. 

Sealair Window Systems from Kawneer are avail- 
able in a complete line of 2%” and 3" aluminum ther- 
mal windows that can add a new dimension to your 
overall design. In addition, custom thermal window fab- 
rication is also available. So, when you're looking for 
thermal efficiency and maximum selection, Kawneer has 
what ne need. The choice is yours. 

; For more information, contact your 
Kawneer representative and ask for our 
new brochure, Kawneer Sealair Aluminum 
Windows. Or write: Kawneer Product 
Information, Department C, 

1105 N. Front Street, Niles, MI 49120 


lKawneer 


The designer's element 
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News from page 40 
convention bars from voting any nation 
that has not contributed “voluntarily” to 
the ICOMOS-administered World Herit- 
age Fund for two consecutive years. The 
United States, in an era of federal thrift, 
did not contribute this year and hasn’t 
allocated any contribution in the 1983 
federal budget. 

Less structured than the World Herit- 
age List but perhaps more effective in 


terms of actual architectural preservation 
is ICOMOS’ advice to Unesco in the lat- 
ter’s periodic international appeals for 
funds to preserve major architectural 
landmarks around the world. Hindered 
only by Unesco’s inability to become in- 
volved with such outlawed nations as 
Kampuchea (formerly Cambodia), where 
the magnificent temples of Angkor Wat 
(above) are in dire need of protection 
and restoration, ICOMOS keeps an eye 


out for endangered landmarks. 

ICOMOS-sparked Unesco appeals were 
responsible in part for the rescue of 
Egypt’s Abu Simbel at the Aswan High 
Dam site and for the development of a 
new water system for Venice, which was 
sinking under its own weight as water was 
drawn from substrata beneath the canaled 
city (a fate, according to Ernest Connally, 
now faced in Houston, where, he says, 
“the astronauts houses are sinking”). A 
Unesco appeal on behalf of the pollution- 
scarred ruins of the Acropolis in Athens 
was scotched, Connally says, when the 
Greek government declared itself able to 
care for its own monuments. ICOMOS 
has prompted four current Unesco preser- 
vation appeals, all for architectural works 
in the Third World: the 4,000-year-old 
city of Moenjodaro in Pakistan’s Indus 
Valley, the temples of the Kathmandu 
Valley in Nepal, the great stepped temple 
at Borobodur, Indonesia, and the ancient 
capital of Thailand at Sukhothai. 

"It's exciting," says US/ICOMOS chair 
Terry Morton. “A lot has been accom- 
plished." But in preservation, perhaps as 
in all things international “it’s not like it 
is in this country. Things get bogged 
down. It's always mariana on top of 
manana.” Even in the global village, some 
things take time. Kevin W. Green 
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VELUX-AMERICA INC 
P.O. Box 3268 


VE LUX Greenwood, S.C. 29646 


N n In Canada 
, Roof Windows VELUX CANADA INC 
b. 16805 Hymus Blvd 
Kirkland, P.Q. Canada AIA882 


Name 


Address — 


^. 
bh City — 
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One Good Design 
Deserves Another 


Whether your client's latest project is a renovation or 
is being built from the ground up, choosing the art is 
no easy task. It requires insight, imagination, and pro- 
fessional training. 


Our professional staff has demonstrated these quali- 
ties in the face of many demanding assignments. 


Schooled in many diverse disciplines, including art 
history, printmaking, architecture and color psychol- 
ogy, our staff has the insight to assess the character of 
your clients' organization and its art requirements, 
and the imagination to visualize the interplay of 
light and space on different works of art. We know 
how to meet both artistic requirements and budget 
limitations. 

Choosing the right art also takes time. We know 


how to find the work you want and deliver it ready 
for installation. 


Whatever your clients need, from miniature paintings 
to monumental sculptures, you can count on us for 
guaranteed satisfaction. 


For more details on the services and benefits we offer, 


call or write today. 


Original print collectors group, Ltd. 
Corporate Art Division 


215 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10016 
212-685-9400 


A subsidiary of 
The Reader's Digest Association, Inc. 
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LUDOWKI-CELADON 


The crowning touch for over a century 


m 
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Ludowici-Celadon 
roof tiles set 

the world standard 
of luxury, durability 
and energy savings. 


Today even the most luxurious home 
or building must be built with cost effici- 
ency and energy conservation in mind. 

Ludowici-Celadon clay roof tiles 
have a 50-year unconditional guarantee. 


MI 


"S 


区 >. 


Ludowici tiles of vitrified clay provide 
lasting armor against sun, snow, wind and 
rain. They defy decay and erosion. And 
the tiles provide significant energy sav- 
ings: Their substantial air spaces combine 
with their heat returning properties to 
allow thermal conservation in winter and 
summer. What's more, the tiles mellow so 
gracefully that their aesthetic value actually 
increases with the years. 

Ludowici roof tile can be found on 
The White House, Washington, D.C.; in 
historic Williamsburg; and on classic 
buildings at Yale University and The 
College of William and Mary as well as on 
corporate structures for A T & T and 
Braniff, and new construction of finer 
homes nationwide. 

Ludowici offers standard hard-fired 
clay tiles in more shapes, sizes, textures 
and colors than any other company in the 
world. And because all tile is crafted to 
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your order, your Ludowici representative 
can help you develop virtually any custom 
combination of color, texture, or shape 
you may require. 

To learn more about how you may 
create a tile roofing system which is 
luxurious and cost-efficient, write or call: 
LUDOWICI-CELADON, Division of 
CSC Incorporated, P.O. Box 69, 

New Lexington, Ohio 43764. (614) 342-1995. 


GUARANTEED 
*50 YEARS» 
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Built-in refrigeration for homes of distinction 


Sub-Zero is the true built-in refrigeration 
system designed exclusively for the home. 
All models feature 24” depth, which enables 
them to fit flush with all standard base 
cabinets and affords easy accessibility 
to all stored items. 

All Sub-Zero built-in models are design- 
ed to accept exterior panels of virtually 
any material. This unique feature provides 
you complete flexibility in kitchen design. 
You can blend it in or accent your own 
special kitchen decor. 

Models range in size from 24” to 48” 


Send for colorful brochure on unique kitchens. Available in Canada. 


width and up to 31 cubic feet in capacity 
. .. the largest unit made for the home. 
The line features side-by-side, over-n-under 
(freezer on bottom), all refrigerator, and 
all freezer units. Also available are under- 
counter and individual ice-making units. 

All full size units feature icemaking 
capabilities and adjustable storage in both 
refrigerator and freezer. 

An outstanding refrigeration system 
coupled with such innovative manufactur- 
ing features as polyurethane insulation 
(entire unit including doors), magnetically 
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sealed doors, self venting and automatic 
defrost assures years of satisfactory per- 
formance. 

Every Sub-Zero unit is completely test 
run at the factory for total performance 
before delivery. 


See Sub-Zero on display at leading kitchen 
dealer and appliance showrooms. 
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RIOURNAL 


The First Annual 
Review of Recent 
World Architecture 


The title is self-explanatory. Starting with this issue 
each year at this time we intend to present the best 
work we can find in other nations. It isa companion 
to the mid-May issue in which we look at new work 
in our own corner of the world. 

Ina first effort of this kind we cannot claim that 
the buildings shown are the very best around the 
globe, nor even that they are fully representative of 
each nation: They are simply the best that we have 
been able to find. 

Our standard in searching has been architectural 
quality. We have sought a geographical spread but 
not complete balance. This year a few countries 
dominate, next year we expect that others will. 

We have conducted the search through assem- 
bling award winners from those nations that have 
awards programs; through the scanning of other 
nations’ magazines; and through the help of a brace 
of correspondents and contributors whose bylines 
appear in the issue. We are enormously grateful to 
these people, and to Peter Blake for his help in 
identifying several of them. 

Editor in charge of assembling the issue was 
Andrea Oppenheimer Dean. In our opinion she has 
put together an intriguing and exciting collection. 
But turn the page and judge for yourself. D.C. 
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Italy 


Flower Market in a 
‘Covered Piazza’ with 
A Remarkable Roof 


The unexpected recent death of Leonardo 
Savioli has deprived Italy of one of its 
most outstanding designers of the postwar 
era. He has been one of the most signifi- 
cant representatives of the humanistic 
heritage of the Florentine Renaissance. 
With Cori, Ricci, Detti, and others, Savioli 
belonged to that “group of Florence” 
whose master was Giovanni Michelucci, 
and whose landmark building is the Flo- 
rence Railway Station. A retrospective 
last May of Savioli’s work in Faenza bore 
witness to his faith in an integration of 
design disciplines, from graphics to inte- 
riors, painting to architecture, planning 
to prefabrication. 

Most important was his refusal to ac- 
cept any architectural fashion and his 
coherent and very personal attitude to- 
ward design. It was deeply connected with 
his choice of structure and the manner in 
which he related one space to another to 
create clear architectural definitions using 
very few materials (mainly steel and pre- 
cast concrete), and an extreme care for 
details. 

These are all evident in the Flower 
Market of Pescia, which began with a 
1949 competition for a 6,400-square-foot 


“covered piazza” for exhibiting and stor- 
ing flowers, plus a bank branch office, a 
restaurant, rooms for relaxing, and ser- 
vices. The winning scheme designed by 
Savioli with Guiseppe and Enzo Gore, 
Leonardo Ricci, and Emilio Brizzi, was 
quite different from the recently com- 
pleted end product. It consisted of a 
77x256-foot shell, a thin vault, and at its 
time was important for being modern when 
Italian architecture was still dominated by 
fascist ideas. 

The Flower Market of Pescia provides 
for display and sale of 400 million flow- 
ers, worth more than 6 billion Lire. It 
represents a landmark among metal frame 
structures whose origins are in the British 
hothouse, in Paxton’s Crystal Palace, 
Eiffel's tower, Les Galleries des Machines 
in Le Trocadéro. It does not fall within 
the architecture of high-tech containers 
whose forms are independent of contents 
and uses, as is true of Centre Pompidou 
by Piano & Rogers and Sainsbury Center 
by Foster & Associates. Unlike these, the 
design of the Flower Market was deter- 
mined by functional needs, a requirement 
for flexibility, for allowing gradual growth 
by modular increments, and eventually 
enlarging or reducing the building. 

The site is surrounded by Via Mammi- 
anese, by the railway, and by a new road 
provided by the master plan of Pescia. 
There are two entrances with a double 
ring circulation system: an external one 


for the delivery of goods, an internal one 
for transportation. In addition, there are 
internal and external pedestrian circula- 
tion systems, an open air parking area, 
and another one underground. 

The structure consists of a system of 
three-dimensional elements, 352x64-feet, 
carried by external pillars consisting of 
tubular steel elements assembled in the 
form of a cross. The roof of the central 
hall stands on two pillars fitted into the 
ground; two cables, one for each pillar, 
are provided to reduce the free span of 
the roof. Two more cables, one for each 
pillar, are anchored to the ground and 
help to reduce the weight due to traction 
of the cables. Two wings, covering the 
peripheral rooms, are joined by hinges 
to the pillars supporting the central roof 
and by a pendular support with a hollow 
section inside. The three-dimensional, 
multidirectional elements of the roof form 
a reticulated, rigid slab. Inside them is sit- 
uated the mechanical equipment, lights, 
fittings, and walkways. The balustrades of 
the internal walkways, balconies, and 
stairs are in concrete. Metal panels, brises- 
soleil, transparent domes, special crys- 
tals, the use of pure geometric forms—all 
contribute to create a harmonious, light, 
neat, and elegant space, where nothing is 
casual or superfluous. 

The main central space is devoted to 
the sale of flowers; at the left and right 
of it are storage spaces; at the north side 
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are offices and shops; on the right wing, 

a bar and restaurant. A panoramic walk- 
way facing the inner space and some more 
inner streets give access to a floor below 
grade. 

As Bruno Zevi pointed out in 1971, we 
can recognize “two souls” in Savioli: the 
soul of the man of Florence, fond of the 
Renaissance, of calculations, figures, pre- 
cision, and elegance, of formal junctions 
capable of breathing life into a diagram- 
matic scheme. The other soul is just the 
opposite: It rejects handsome drawings 
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and emphasizes the geometry of spaces 
and volumes. Savioli himself found dual- 
ity in his origins: "My father was a de- 
signer of locomotives and trains, born in 
Ferrara; my mother was a milliner from 
Orvieto. From Ferrara I have inherited 
that iron painting taste of the ‘officine 
ferraresi,' and the feeling of the marble- 
iron corners of the palaces. From Orvieto 
I inherited the organic structural design 
of details of Cappella Brizio and of the 
volcanic rock on which the town is built." 
At the end of his life, Savioli seemed to 
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feel the need for a higher degree of “car- 
nality," of “bulkiness” and, perhaps, for 
an “incoherence” and a different attitude 
toward representation. His architectural 
language reflects very consistently his 
"two souls"; it is very sad that his pre- 
mature death prevented a conciliation 
between them. HILDA SELEM 


Ms. Selem is the Italian correspondent for 
the Architectural Review, and has taught 
at M.I.T. and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design. 
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England 


Industrial Buildings 
That Display the British 
Touch at High-Tech 


It is a paradox that Britain, with its econ- 
omy in an advanced state of decay, should 
be producing the most elegant and original 
architectural responses to late 20th cen- 
tury industry. While the enigmatic and 
idiosyncratic figure of James Stirling 
broods over the British scene from the 
height of towering world reputation, he 
enjoys little direct following at home. The 
most coherent and forceful school at pres- 
ent is high-tech, dominated by the work 
of two offices, those of Richard Rogers 
and Norman Foster. 

British high-tech first hit the inter- 
national big time in 1977 when Rogers, 
with Italian partner Renzo Piano, com- 
pleted the Centre Pompidou in Paris. 
Suddenly, in the middle of the decorous 
Marais, there was a lyrical celebration of 
20th century building technology. It 
was as if the structural spirit of Gustav 
Eiffel had been transformed to our time 
and wrapped in a bright tartan of pipes 
and tubes. It was immensely sophisticated 
and exuberant. Curiously, by tricks of 
scale, it sat harmoniously in its historic 
context—and it has become the most 
visited building in Paris, rivaling even 
the Eiffel Tower in attraction. 

While Pompidou was in gestation, 
Foster was working on the Willis Faber 
office building in Ipswich, a small country 
town northeast of London. Willis Faber 
(see April '81, page 58) was to become 
as renowned in architectural circles as the 
Paris buildings. Foster’s approach was 
quite different from that of his erstwhile 
partner, Rogers. Instead of taking every 
opportunity to expose the guts and skele- 
ton of the building, Foster chose to wrap 
everything inside a slick skin of mirror 
glass that exactly followed the perimeter 
of the site. The sophistication of the skin 
was quite remarkable: The individual 
glass planes appeared at first to have no 
support (in fact they were fixed to glass 
mullions and joined by translucent sili- 
cone). At night, when the interior shone 
through the glass, the organization was 
more obvious: a series of concrete trays, 
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of which the top (roof) extended to the 
perimeter and from which the glass skin 
depended. At night, all the workings of 
the office and boilerworks guts could be 
clearly seen. 

By the late ’70s, the two contrasting 
streams of high-tech could be clearly 
seen. Rogers’ Gothic revels in incident, in 
the picturesque clash of functions. Foster’s 
classic is all about envelope: encompass- 
ing the jumble of function within overall 
order. The difference is similar to that be- 
tween, say, Aalto and Mies. 

The contrast shows that high-tech, as 
an approach, can, like the modern move- 
ment, have a great range of expression. 
But the similarities are perhaps more in- 
teresting. Both architects have a great 
feeling for fine detail, for a delicacy and 
precision that is almost impossible to a- 
chieve in traditional building materials. 
Both, far from celebrating what we now 
see as really high technology (microchips, 
bioengineering, photoresponsive ma- 
terials, high performance ceramics), are 
making beautiful, poetic images about a 
rather low technology. For instance, 
Rogers’ pipes are a celebration of aircon- 
ditioning techniques that are at least as 
old as the century. And both architects, 
while pressing building technology to its 
limits, are prepared to accept quite con- 
ventional techniques to achieve their ends 
一 So the interior of Foster's Willis Faber 
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is a simple structure of concrete columns 
and slabs. The glistening structure of 
Pompidou is, to a puritan, a sham—thin 
stainless sheets wrapped round fire insula- 
tion, in the middle of which are real steel 
bearing members. That is a process that 
involves much hand work, and neither 
architect worries too much about making 
special elements by hand to look as if they 
were fabricated by machines. 

Perhaps the very chaos of the British— 
and European—economy helps: Produc- 
tion runs are short, so you can persuade a 
manufacturer to make a special kind of 
casting for your building and you can find 
a small man around the corner who is pre- 
pared to craft up a lavatory paper holder 
that looks as if it had come off the most 
elaborate production line. 

Yet if high-tech does not fully live up 
to its popular name, it is a strong and 
growing school in Britain and Europe. It 
is both an approach to design and a style 
with more or less accepted rules. High- 
tech is, in a way, an expression of mod- 
ern movement theories that held that 
buildings should be like machines, yet 
that were propounded by architects who 
themselves made white classical boxes. 
And it is an expression of a British tradi- 
tion—celebration of engineering—that 
goes back to the late 18th century: to iron 
bridges and market buildings. That Britain 
produced both the Crystal Palace and 
high-tech is no coincidence, as some of 
the new architects admit. 

High-tech works for practically every 
kind of building—except public housing. 
(Foster made a metal sided, low cost hous- 
ing estate in Britain’s new city, Milton 
Keynes, which has turned out to be a 
disaster.) But high-tech can be wonder- 
fully powerful, expressive, varied, and ap- 
posite for industry (of course); for leisure 
(for instance, Grimshaw’s sports building 
for IBM shown here); for public building 
(Pompidou); for commerce (Foster at 
Ipswich and Hong Kong); and even for 
private living (Jiricna’s flat). The follow- 
ing examples show the range of British 
high-tech thinking in the early 1980s. 
Interestingly, many of the buildings were 
for American clients. PETER DAVEY 


Mr. Davey is editor of the Architectural 
Review in London. 


Rogers for Cummins 


When the Cummins Engine Company of 
Columbus, Ind., decided to expand its 
manufacturing operations in Europe, 
company chairman J. Irwin Miller decided 
to continue the firm’s policy of hiring 
really good architects, which has made 
Columbus'such a parade ground of archi- 
tectural thinking from the '40s to the pres- 
ent. 

The firm's Fleetguard subsidiary makes 
heavy duty engine filters, and Cummins 
chose to locate its chief European manu- 
facturing and distribution center in the 
placid, wooded Breton countryside near 
the medieval town of Quimper because of 
the attraction of the place and the strength 
of the local community. 

But the factory is far from being cozy 
or medieval. It is built to an extraordi- 
narily logical program. Like most other 
manufacturers, Cummins wanted a large, 
uncluttered open space for operations 
with the possibility of extension and in- 
volving minimum fuss. With engineer 
Peter Rice of Ove Arup & Partners (who 
has been responsible for much of the 
structural daring of British high-tech), 
Richard Rogers & Partners decided to 
make a building which hung from an ex- 
ternal tensile structure. Putting the struc- 
ture outside the building ensured that the 
factory could be extended at any time 
with minimum internal disturbance. 
Choosing a tensile system meant that the 
weight of the structure could be reduced 
to a minimum. The result is stunning. A 
silvered box of corrugated steel siding sits 
inside a delicate cobweb of red tubes and F - Ken Kirkwooc 
rods. It all hangs from a regular grid of 
thin 14-inch diameter tubular steel 
columns. 

In this building, Rogers has decided to 
keep the services inside, but here, seen 
against the silver walls, the pipes and 3 Mon 
ducts have something of the gutsy excite- A 
ment that he achieved at Pompidou. The 
building was opened recently with a grand 
banquet for workers, local notables, and 
Cummins’ management. As Architectural 
Review reporter Lance Knobel remarked, 
"that a factory can have the grace to suit 
a banquet testifies to the rarity and ac- 
complishment of its design." P.D. 


Across page, Cummins factory at Shotts; 
this page, Cummins at Quimper with ex- 
ternal tensile structure and gutsy interior. 
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Foster for IBM 


Norman Foster’s latest UK work is per- 
haps his least typical. He has tended to 
produce buildings that are, like Ipswich, 
contained within one perfect envelope. At 
Greenford, in Middlesex, IBM wanted a 
distribution warehouse and a demonstra- 
tion center. Foster separated the two but 
joined them together across an intervening 
road by a glazed bridge. 

The detailing shows all the usual Foster 
hallmarks: impeccably smooth gray glass 
walls backed by the fine reeding of special 
aluminum Venetian blinds; sheets of shiny 
silver siding; an elegantly articulated 
simple steel structure painted grass green. 
As is usual in Foster’s work, every junc- 
tion is perfectly thought out, everything 
meets exactly and with the minimum fuss. 
There is much spatial richness: The views 
through and across the bridge are particu- 
larly exciting. 

And yet, the whole effect is not quite as 
compelling as that of some of Foster’s 
earlier buildings. IBM hopes that the 
building will expand as business increases. 
Perhaps the lack of overall clarity (and 
it is lacking only in comparison to Foster’s 
previous work) is due to the indetermi- 
nacy of the program. That Foster has not 
lost form is shown by his most recent de- 
sign for the headquarters of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank. P.D. 
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Cummins Again 


Cummins’ other big European venture is 
the new engine factory built at Shotts, a 
run-down town in Scotland’s industrial 
belt. The London firm of Ahrends, Burton 
& Koralek was chosen as architect. It 
had an impressive track record in univer- 
sity building and had made some forays 
into building for industry. It has pro- 
duced a building which is less lucid than 
Rogers’ Quimper factory but more obvi- 
ously monumental. 

The large floor areas are spanned by 
steel delta trusses which, in the other direc- 
tion, are stiffened by conventional steel 
castella beams. Parallel to the trusses are 
carried the big lemon-colored ducts of 
the ventilation system, and masses of 
small pipes. This duct-and-truss system is 
clearly expressed on the outside in a series 
of roof ridges. The shape is echoed on 
long sides by the complicated triangular 
geometry of diagonal lateral supports, 
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which generate a complicated folded 
geometry of metal siding (which slopes 
outward) and glazing (which slopes in- 
ward to reduce glare). Externally, the 
result is much more sculptural in the ex- 
pressionist sense than Rogers’ at Quim- 
per. Internally, the provision of glazing 
around the perimeter may make working 
at Shotts more pleasant than working at 
Quimper. Shotts seems more muddled 
and is far less breathtakingly elegant than 
Quimper, perhaps because it is more 
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IBM as Well 


The most sophisticated and delicate small 
structure to emerge from the high-tech 
stable is the gymnasium at Hursley, 
Hampshire, built by Nicholas Grimshaw 
& Partners for IBM. 

The space is spanned by five delicate 
trussed portal frames in which the mem- 
bers are honed to a minimum. From this 
are suspended five simple planes: The roof 
deck and four walls whose double skins 
of shining profiled steel are filled with 
insulation. Inside, there are no vertical 
supports at all: Structure is linked to 
planes from the outside by ingenious 
cladding cleats. The five planes are linked 
by quarter barrels of double skinned, 
translucent blue glass fiber. These meet at 
the upper four corners in quarter spheres 
of the same material. 

Nicholas Grimshaw and his team have 
created an exemplary version of a build- 
ing type that is usually brutish: Gymnasia 
are too often brick or concrete boxes that 
have nothing to say, while the inside is 
cut off from any contact with what’s going 
on outside. At Hursley, the gymnasts can 
get a muted, yet effective, impression of 
the external world through the blue corn- 
ers. And seen in its wooded glade, the 
building is full of incident. The structure 
gives the box detail, interest, and—almost 
perversely—human scale. P.D. 
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Jo Reid & John Peck 


Witty Conservatory 


One of the wittiest of high-tech buildings 
is the little London conservatory by the 
Terry Farrell Partnership. It is a series of 
steel hoops covered with flowing poly- 
carbonate sheeting. 

The double layer of sheeting is light, 
unbreakable, and bends naturally to the 
curves of the structure, but is strong 
enough laterally to add stiffness to the 
structure—a high-tech material if ever 
there was one. And in true high-tech 
fashion, the sheet is press-clipped to the 
frame with nylon buttons specially devel- 
oped for the project. Yet this small build- 
ing may show a way forward from main 
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Rigorous Brewery 


The most off-the-peg of recent high-tech 
buildings is Michael Hopkins’ racking 
plant for a brewery in rural Suffolk. Like 
many high-tech buildings, it is a rein- 
carnation of that paradigm of the modern 
movement, the endless shed, arbitrarily 
cut off to form an individual building. 

So the building’s main expression is in 
its ends. The roof sails over at each end 
(both are loading bays) 一 the internal 
structure comes out. This, with the stand- 
ard overhead doors that have been very 
carefully chosen from a catalogue, gener- 


stream high-tech. Its flowing shapes show 
that when real high technology techniques 
are fully used (as opposed to a poetic 
interpretation of high technology) new 
forms may develop and high-tech archi- 
tecture may grow away from the Euclidian 
geometry that has characterized the work 
of the school so far. 

Farrell’s use of postmodern elements 
(for instance, the detached timber screen 
in front of the building) is another instance 
of his attempt to set himself apart from 
the mainstream. Yet, compared with the 
technical sophistication and elegance of 
the greenhouse itself, these gestures seem 
at least to British eyes—forced imita- 
tions of transatlantic formalism. P.D. 


ates the main statement of the building. 

The interior is dominated by the forms 
of the stainless steel machinery that fills 
silvery metal barrels with beer piped in 
from the main brewery. Workers’ rest 
rooms are elegant plastic boxes dropped 
into the main spaces. All is very logical 
and well detailed. But it does seem a pity 
that, for the sake of overall consistency, 
the workers are only allowed a glimpse of 
the outside through the glazed doors at the 
ends and cannot otherwise, even from 
their recreation areas, see the surrounding 
meadows. At its most rigorous, high-tech 
can be rather inhumane. P.D. 


Jo Reid & John Peck 


An Alternative 
British Approach 
In Brick and Wood 


Because the industrial building is the 
seemingly perfect vehicle for a techno- 
logical esthetic—the now acceptable face 
of the modern movement—1t has largely 
remained philistine in regard to the reborn 
historicist faith which is proselytizing 
other building types. In the context of 
Britain’s mainstream industrial architects 
such as Rogers, Grimshaw, Hopkins, and 
ABK, the work of John Outram is note- 
worthy for its eccentricity. For it breaks 
the virtual esthetic monopoly on indus- 
trial architecture by abandoning the tech- 
nological idol in favor of more traditional 
mythologies. 

Outram’s McKay Trading Estate is 
72,000 square feet of speculative ware- 
houses and offices in Poyle, Surrey, near 
London’s Heathrow International Airport. 
Apart from the size and functions of the 
premises, the client’s only imperative was 
that the building be constructed of brick 
and timber. The four-acre site is in the 
midst of an industrial backwater which, in 
contrast with recent masterplanned and 
landscaped industrial suburbs, is typical 
of postwar Britain: a ramshackle, hap- 
hazard collection of brick and corrugated 
metal sheds built over the past 30 years to 
accommodate small scale manufacturing 
enterprises. In short, neither program nor 
context offered generative design clues. 

The building, pushed hard against the 
western boundary of the site, covers 40 
percent of the total area. A two-story 
office block faces the road to the south, 
with double height warehouse units and 
their ancillary two-story offices behind 
stretching the full length of the site from 
south to north. Because of the speculative 
nature of the building, the warehouse is 
designed so that it can be used either by 
a single tenant or subdivided. 

The facade of the building is a brick 
masonry colonnade which is wrapped 
around the “big bag” of interior space. 
The large scale arches of the colonnade, 
which lend the building a grandeur greater 
than its two stories might otherwise com- 
mand, are infilled in a number of ways to 
denote various functions. A gray solar 
glass and timber screen forms the main 
entrance; similar screens with brick span- 
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drels at ground level indicate office areas; 
and timber arch infills with steel folding 
shutter doors form the vehicular/ goods 
entrances to the warehouses. 

The only place where the rhythm of the 
facade is interrupted is on the south office 
unit. The turning of the corner from office 
facade to entrance facade seems unre- 
solved. The flat section of blank wall is 
clearly meant to be the return of the south 
facade. However, if the arched parapet 
and pier had been built and blanked out 
with masonry infill, the paired rhythm of 
the east facade could have been main- 
tained as well as the return. A blank “non- 
entrance” might have provided an even 
stronger counterpoint to the entrance than 
the present wall. The windows on the 
north wall of this office unit also seem 
anomalies in the overall design strategy 
of the facade. 

Materials are used with a curious com- 
bination of functional, symbolic, and deco- 
rative intentions. While the building could 
be a load bearing masonry structure, the 
brick cavity wall is merely wallpaper ap- 
plied to a steel frame. Hence the arches 
are not real, and, although the limestone 
markers between the arches connote beam 
ends, a constructional notion, they are 
purely decorative. The brick piers are 
service ducts. 

The most jarring discovery is the lack 
of continuity between facade and section. 
Although the skin implies a series of 
shallow vaults, the asbestos roof is in fact 
pitched with the ridge beam parallel to 
the long warehouse facade. A series of 
cantilevered portals reaches to the expan- 
sion joint at the ridge beam, with the 
springing point of the portals moving up 
and down as the walls step in and out to 
suit the various irregularities of the west 
boundary of the site. 


The stepping of the east facade is more 
willful than pragmatic. While the goods 
bays recede, the human office spaces are 
separated from the large space and ad- 
vance as a series of pavilions. The arches 
remain constant, relying on the delicate 
timber infill panels to create a human 
scale in the office zones and on the fold- 
ing shutters to maintain a large vehicular 
scale for the warehouses. 

The main interior space that Outram 
designed is the entrance to the south office 
block, a double height space with a black 
rubber floor, banded plaster and timber 
walls, and a suspended aluminum ceiling 
following the curve of the brick arch. 

All in all, the building succeeds in 
at least one respect where many others 
might have failed: It commands notice 
and stands with considerable dignity amid 
shabby surroundings without overwhelm- 
ing its more humble neighbors. The scheme 
has abandoned the neoprene and sand- 
wich panel gospel of the technologists for 
traditional, natural materials and appears, 
to have eschewed the modern movement 
without jumping on the classical band- 
wagon. The building at Poyle is a fresh 
synthesis of historical and contemporary 
architectural attitudes—superficially rem- 
iniscent of the work of Louis Kahn— 
which avoids outright plagiarism from 
the past. ANNETTE LECUYER 


Ms. LeCuyer is a designer and writer who 
lives in London. 
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Belgium 


A Set of Apartments 
Over Shops and a 
Triad of Town Houses 


A recurring theme in the current prolif- 
eration of alternative architectural ap- 
proaches to the established dogmas of 
modernism is the desire to re-establish and 
repair the built fabric of existing towns 
and cities. 

In Europe, perhaps more so than in 
North America, the original centers of 
some of the older settlements have re- 
mained sufficiently intact to permit repair. 
Many others, however, have been trans- 
formed beyond recognition by random 
and ill-considered postwar developments. 

Kapellen, a small Belgian town of 
11,800 people north of Antwerp, attracts 
little of the attention of the larger Euro- 
pean cities. Nor does it have the special 
urban qualities of the nearby historic 
towns of Bruges or Ghent. However, two 
recent projects in the town by architect 
Jo Crepain demonstrate appropriate tech- 


niques for urban repair and town building. 


On Engelselei, a street of two- and 
three-story houses and shops close to the 
center of the town, Crepain has built two 
shops and five apartments, all within a 
three-story brick box. The apartments are 
on two levels over the shops and include 
four two bedroom units and a single bed- 
room studio apartment. The brick box has 
been hollowed out to create a classical 
U-shaped plan with an entrance court on 
the street. This court is covered by a 
curved translucent roof, connected to the 
street by a flight of stairs, and paved, lit, 
and planted as a small communal space 
wedged between the public domain of the 
street and the privacy of the houses. By 
interpreting the traditional pattern of liv- 
ing over the shop and slightly increasing 
the density of development on the site, the 
scheme not only reinforces the life on the 
street but also introduces differing scales 
of spaces. Crepain has translated these 
different scales emphatically in the build- 
ing design. 

He has created a symmetrical front to 
the street, with the windows of the resi- 


dential units directly related to the inevi- 
tably large ground floor shop windows. 
The first floor living rooms facing onto 
the street are planned with generous semi- 
circular windows, each of which frames a 
central free-standing fireplace. An external 
chimney flue divides the bay and articu- 
lates the small square windows to the top 
floor bedrooms. 

The design has created not only a formal 
front to the street but literally a pair of 
faces "looking over" Engelselei. This ex- 
ercise in anthropomorphism is completed 
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by the addition of a glazed canopy over the 
two shop windows, creating “mustaches” 
as the final trim. 

The scheme is weakest at its center. The 
axially organized court terminates in side 
entrances to the apartments and a blank 
wall topped with high-level glazing, while 
the three-foot-wide stair, the graphics, 
and external light fixtures seem domestic 
and hardly of an appropriate town scale. 
At either side of the stair at ground floor 
level are pokey and dark residual spaces. 

In contrast to the formal street front, 
the back of the block is cut back squarely 
to form a series of tiny south-facing ter- 
races with direct access from three of the 
apartments at first floor level. A series of 
stepped dividing walls provides adequate 
privacy between units, and a long skylight 
illuminates the rear of the ground floor 
shops. 

The second scheme designed by Jo 
Crepain is located on the edge of Kapellen. 
It is on a street between the existing old 
town and the more recent suburban hous- 
ing developments, and can be seen as an 
attempt to carefully stitch together these 
two dissimilar bits of the urban fabric. 

Utilizing three parcels of land, each 
22x112-feet, the scheme provides hous- 
ing for three young families. One of the 
couples has three children and the others 
have two children each. The architect has 
responded to their differing needs by de- 
signing three variations on a single theme, 
the terraced row house, which presents 
an ordered urban scale facade to the street 
while allowing variety at the backs of 
buildings. 

And, while relating the development’s 
height and volume to those of its neigh- 
bors, the architect has organized the in- 
ternal spaces in a number of different 


ways. The three houses consist of a pair of 
parallel, colonnaded walls linking to the 
adjoining buildings. For the north-facing 
street frontage, the bays within the light 
gray concrete block colonnade are infilled 
with either pink concrete block (color 
coded to depict non-loadbearing con- 
struction), glass blocks, or doors. These 
infills are organized almost identically 
across the fronts of all three houses. This 
regular treatment of the elevation trans- 
forms three houses into a single building, 
closing off the gap in the street. 

Crepain has unashamedly incorporated 
elements of the 18th century European 
house into this scheme. Entrances off the 
street, planned alongside individual ga- 
rages and across a paved threshold, are 
up a “much too large staircase” leading 
into a “much too high entrance hall,” as 
he says, and to the main living spaces 
that are planned on a piano nobile look- 
ing over street and gardens. 

On the street side the infill panels of 
obscured glass block are interrupted by a 
projecting bay window. Designed to ap- 
pear as a small house on the face of the 
colonnaded wall, this bay is playfully re- 
ferred to as a “peeping window.” Each 
is painted in the family color and, as well 
as providing a lookout for adults and 
children alike, it is a place for flowers, 
toys, or just pensive moments. 

Structural galvanized I-beams have 
been extended through the external wall, 
not only to express the structure but also 
to provide places for climbing plants, sun 
screens, Christmas lights, and hanging 
baskets. 

The roof, pitched at 35 degrees and 
tiled in black to match the adjoining 
roofs, is opened up along the ridge to let 
daylight into the upper part of the houses. 


The top floor rooms, then, are planned 
behind a solid blockwork cornice on the 
street frontage. 

In sharp contrast to the regular street 
facade, the backs of these three houses are 
each very different. Responding to the 
differing requirements of each family, 
Crepain has designed a collection of bal- 
conies, children’s play and garden rooms, 
greenhouses, and kitchens oriented to 
the sun and linking to the communal gar- 
dens beyond. Generally these spaces are 
high and glassy in order to let the sun 
penetrate as far as possible into the center 
of the houses. 

As the exterior form of the building 
varies on the garden side, so the internal 
organization of spaces also reflects the 
different preferences of the three owners. 
Generally space is planned for children at 
the garden level with a range of different 
types of living space planned above. Like 
the apartments on Engelselei, these spaces 
are intricately connected and make sensi- 
tive use of the overall volume. 

The two end houses have studios and 
workrooms on the top level, while the 
central unit has the main bedroom and 
private bathroom together with a second 
sitting room, open to the living space be- 
low, tucked high under the roof. 

Crepain’s work in Kapellen consists of 
small buildings that have already slipped 
quietly into the existing townscape. How- 
ever, their impact, both in terms of the 
life of that town and the development of 
an architectural approach, may be con- 
siderable. BRIAN CARTER 


Mr. Carter is an architect working with 
Arup Associates in London. He has taught 
in Europe and North America and written 
on architecture in a number of journals. 
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Flashing Forms of 
Corrugated Steel 
For Weekend Farmers 


This pair of houses at Mt. Irvine sits on 
well seasoned farmland in a range of 
mountains more than 60 miles inland 
from Sydney. Architect Glenn Murcutt 
was commissioned by two city families 
who own the small farm to design week- 
end houses that, while both occupying 
prominent positions on the landscape, 
were to be discreetly sited in relation to 
one another to provide both contact and 
privacy. 

Glenn Murcutt’s measured, thoughtful, 
residential architecture has, over the past 
10 years, evolved from small, unnoticed 
beginnings to something of a minor insti- 
tution in Australian professional and pub- 
lic eyes. Following a personal path and 
eschewing the temptations of a larger of- 
fice, his working manner is decidedly in- 
dividualistic. Operating with but one or 
two assistants, Murcutt usually has be- 
tween 30 and 40 residential projects of all 
sizes, in various stages of production, at 
any one time. 

All of those works that I have seen re- 
veal the architect’s subscription to a vir- 
tually consistent series of ideas. These in- 
clude: first, appreciation for the spirit of 
a particular place; second, reverence for 
the architectural object; third, the use of 
archetypal precedents to generate archi- 
tectural form; and, fourth, the idea of a 
building as a “modifier” of the external 
world. 

The spatial order at Mt. Irvine begins 
with a larger consideration of a farm on 
the top of a mountain, and then includes 
the careful positioning of the two houses 
in such a way that they can share it with- 
out detracting from its special qualities of 
place. Both houses, incidentally, are raised 
slightly above the ground on wood decks, 
and therefore float over the terrain rather 
than taking root there. 

The irony that can be read into this 
condition of the buildings hovering ever 
so slightly off the ground, in seeming re- 
jection of the very turf they occupy, cul- 
tivates a tone of artifice that the architect 
may or may not intend. These houses are 
unashamedly manufactured objects; the 
opposition that exists between their sim- 
ple forms and the ground itself is per- 
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fectly obvious and simply stated without 
the mediating effect of garden or other 
intervention. 

Both houses conform, incidentally, to 
the visual ethos of the Australian “bush” 
dwellings, hewn, as they once were, out of 
the very forest or wood in which they 
stood, affording a poignant picture to 
present-day observers of the tenuous toe- 
hold the man-made object has in a scene 
of enveloping nature. 

Explanations that are virtual parables 
and the continuous ruminative use of pre- 
cedent point to a certain level of social 
continuity in Glenn Murcutt’s architec- 
ture, which is undoubtedly part of the rea- 
son for his extensive public success. The 
evidence, furthermore, for his own belief 
in social continuity—however imperfect 
—is plain. His critics in Australia, who 
are among the 85 percent of the popula- 
tion living in urban areas, see the present 
and the future quite rightly in urban rather 
than rural terms and, consequently, see 
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In both the Nicholas house (left and 
above) and Carruthers house (overleaf), 
with its full width verandah across one 
end, Murcutt combines Miesian order 
elements with vernacular influences and 
materials in a highly personal way. 


the continuity of rural idioms in Murcutt’s 
work as misdirected. His defense must be 
that the forms used and the transforma- 
tions wrought on them are interpretable 
in urban as well as rural terms. While this 
is concedable in his personal vernacular 
idiom of construction, it is not so in his 
predilection for the building-as-object, 
the major part of his architectural mise-en- 
scene. 

Murcutt’s lightness of step must be con- 
ceded in the Nicholas house, where in- 
ventiveness has been given reign. The 
plan and form of the house is made from 
a dramatic collage of parts beginning with 
the recognizable New Guinea-cum-Mie- 
sian form, in this case with living areas in 


the center, a full-width verandah across 
one end, and a two-level battery of bed- 
rooms across the other. Grafted onto the 
south flank of the house, and given ex- 
pressly different form, is a wing of services 
containing kitchen, bathroom, and laun- 
dry. The roof here is pie-shaped in section, 
admitting light filtered in a Murcuttian 
manner from the north, and rolling down 
to meet the blank wall at the back of the 
house, its shield-like form of corrugated 
steel emblematically opposing a direction 
of consistently bad weather. 

The resultant diversity has been both 
hailed and summarily rejected. Submitted 
for the Royal Australian Institute of Ar- 
chitects awards, this project was excluded 
in early judging one year and then the 
next passed right through the awards sys- 
tem to receive the Robin Boyd (national) 
award for house design. 

The Carruthers house is actually a 
verandah-house where the verandah is 
elevated in significance from its more 
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usual role as an adjunct of subsidiary 
form, to become one with the major form 
of the house itself. Hence the house be- 
comes one big verandah and the second- 
ary device is made redundant. 

In looking for precedents for this house 
one should include the New Guinea “long 
house." Talking of some boyhood years 
spent in New Guinea, Murcutt recalls his 
affection for this honorific form of indige- 
nous building, noting in particular its nar- 
row, extenuated rectangular plan sur- 
mounted by a visually dominant gable 
roof form. 

One can see the regional qualities of 
Murcutt's work as a natural result of the 
particularly regional quality of his “data.” 
Nonetheless, his transformation of these 
archetypes is personal and subtle. As well 
as the unlikely conjunction of Miesian 
planimetrics, Australian verandahs, and 
New Guinea long houses, there is in his 
architecture an idiomatic use of a palette 
of vernacular materials and techniques— 
particularly for roofing and walling—that 
is intriguing. 

The north wall of the Carruthers house 
is a case in point. The wall consists of a 
structure of wood posts infilled with oper- 
able glass louvers fitted into full-height 
aluminum frames. Outside the louvers is 
attached a continuous mesh of insect 
screening and, finally, a full covering of 
wooden Venetian blinds. This layering of 
mechanisms allows the whole facade to be 
altered according to the conditions of nat- 
ural lighting, weather, and view. 

Murcutt's work, of which these Mt. 
Irvine houses are characteristic, should 
eventually be seen as something of a turn- 
ing point in the recent history of Aus- 
tralian architecture. His work contains 
both a summation of Australian regional 
tendencies expressed in a rational archi- 
tectural manner and a way to provide for 
historical and social continuity without 
diminishing the importance of invention 
and creativity. ANDREW METCALF 


Mr. Metcalf, an architect in Sydney, has 
taught at the University of Toronto. 
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A Building That Takes 
Its Identity from 
Not-so-plain Geometry 


Geometry, notably circular and quadrant 
systems, played an increasingly important 
role in Harry Seidler’s buildings through- 
out the 1970s. In his most successful re- 
cent work (and the Ringwood Cultural 
Centre is a fine example of this) in addi- 
tion to shaping the functional volumes the 
geometry contributes a special identity 
and assures a measure of coherence to the 
total form. 

Two similar quadrants house quite dif- 
ferent uses: a theater in one and an open 
multipurpose functions room in the other. 
Furthermore, the geometry of the quad- 
rants has been exploited in quite different 
ways. Inside the theater, the audience 
faces inward, and, since this shape is in- 
capable of including all the theater func- 
tions, the corner has been fused with a 
higher semicircular volume containing the 
stage and limited fly-tower, thereby giving 
expression to the two principal parts of 
the theater. By contrast, the functions 
room, which can be subdivided in a radial 
fashion, faces outward through the curved 
glazed wall in order to take in the sur- 
rounding treed landscape and distant view 
of the Dandenong Ranges. 

The simplicity of the Ringwood con- 
ception—its clever exploitation of geome- 
try and its pragmatism in adjusting its 
forms to the specifics of the site and pro- 
gram—have resulted in a building that is 
both modest and practical, but which 
nevertheless succeeds in projecting an 
image of considerable civic assurance and 
sophistication. It is a measure of Seidler’s 
skill that he has achieved so much with a 
budget that was far from lavish, and using 
very ordinary materials. The external 
walls are beige-gray split face concrete 
block with projecting elements such as re- 
taining walls, balcony, entrance, and lobby 
stair all in formboard-marked concrete. 
A deep gray-blue carpet has been carried 
through the theater and functions room. 

The theater is the most interesting space 
in the center, representing a simplified ver- 
sion of Seidler’s New Theatre Royal, Syd- 
ney. However, the voluptuous S-shaped 
radial ceiling elements have had to be 
simplified for Ringwood, where they are 
reduced to two layers of inclined radial 


beams. The straightforward spatial scheme 
is enlivened by the introduction of com- 
plementary convex surfaces in the rear 
wall control box and the orchestra pit. 

Seidler’s fascination with circular and 
curved geometries is never allowed to get 
out of hand. Always underlying and chid- 
ing the forms is an abiding sense of order. 
The result is a building whose identity 
seems inseparable from its unique 
geometry. PHILIP DREW 


Mr. Drew, a critic and architectural his- 
torian from Newcastle, is a visiting asso- 
ciate professor at Washington University, 
St. Louis, for 1982-83, and author of 
Tensile Architecture and Arata Isozaki. 
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Japan 


Kazuo Shinohara’s 
‘House Beneath 
High-Voltage Lines’ 


This house by Kazuo Shinohara, finished 
in 1981, is in the Todoroki area of Tokyo. 
The site is surrounded by other lots, and 
its only access is by a narrow approach. 
This far from favorable circumstance is 
scarcely improved by the presence over- 
head of high-voltage lines, strung roughly 
in the north-south direction; regulations 
restrict all building within a certain dis- 
tance of such lines. The rationale for the 
form of the building is quite simple: to 
keep at the required distance from the 
high-voltage lines and yet provide the 
maximum amount of floor space. The 
otherwise regular volume is furrowed by 
two shallow grooves that cut obliquely 
across the top, thus eliminating only what 
comes within the restricted zone (see sec- 
tions, facing page). Another diagonal cut 
is made on the north side to conform to 
regulations limiting the shadows that a 
building may cast on adjacent property. 

While not all houses are built under 
high-power lines, other architects regu- 
larly face constraints of equal magnitude 
in Japan’s crowded conditions. Most, how- 
ever, would disguise any consequent awk- 
wardness of form. Shinohara’s house, in 
its direct, matter-of-fact acknowledg- 
ment of these constraints, is sachlichkeit 
with a vengeance, and it is even more sur- 
prising coming from an architect who has 
until recently shown little interest in re- 
lating his houses to their immediate physi- 
cal context. 

The structure is a three-story reinforced 
concrete frame, with the main beams ori- 
ented east-west. The scalloped slabs that 
span these beams are cantilevered both to 
the north and to the south, in the latter 
case protruding beyond the volume of the 
house to provide cover over the windows. 
It is, on the face of it, a reinterpretation of 
early 20th century ideas of the free plan 
and the free facade. Shinohara suggested 
in a recorded conversation with Arata 
Isozaki (Shinkenchiku, Jan. '81) that his 
having spent much of his career absorbed 
in traditional Japanese architecture and 
his becoming interested in modernist ideas 
only late in his career meant that these 
times still held a freshness for him. It is 
certainly true that they are transformed 
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by him in ways that are quite novel. 

Shinohara's work before this, the House 
in Hanayama Number 4, is another re- 
working of certain modernist themes, in 
that case pilotis and roof garden. Project- 
ing from the side of a steep slope, it sug- 
gests very strongly a beached ship; the 
terrace as seen from the living room re- 
sembles a captain's view of the deck, and 
the dining room also has a certain on- 
board atmosphere. Nautical associations, 
of course, are another link to early mod- 
ernist architecture. The house, however, 
also calls to mind the so-called cliff style 
Buddhist temples such as Kiyomizudera 
and Ishiyamadera. 

Because the House Beneath High- 
Voltage Lines is entirely surrounded by 
other houses and because of the narrow 
approach and the angle of vision it affords, 
the first-time visitor may not notice the 
irregularities on the top. We pass through 
a two-story wall of glass block and tend 
to assume that the house is a regular vol- 
ume. Upon entering, we are immediately 
confronted by a green column carrying a 
green beam; beyond it is another column. 
Because the wall columns are visually sup- 
pressed on the interior, these two T's dom- 
inate the space. These therefore are not 
simply the early modernist's regular grid 
of columns representing a spatial con- 
tinuum but strongly suggest the distinctly 
Japanese fascination with columns as 
physical objects. Paired columns as iso- 
lated objects in an abstract space are found 
in other Shinohara houses. The columns 
have been “Japanized,” just as, on the 
outside, the flat roof symbolic of modern- 
ist architecture is by its deformations en- 
dowed with the semblance of the tradi- 
tional sloping roof. 

A spiral staircase, another familiar fea- 
ture of early modern architecture, takes 
us to the second floor, where the column 
in the corridor is painted yellow. Here in 
the main bedroom, we are met by a sight 
that is especially astonishing if we are 
unprepared. The wall suddenly buckles 
at midheight and is pushed inward along 
with the beams to form a convex transition 
from the vertical wall to the ribbed ceil- 
ing. This buckling is repeated on the third 
floor where the children's bedrooms are 
located, but there the curve starts almost 
immediately above the floor. One third- 
floor column is half the other's height. 

The buckled wall is like a billowing sail 
or a hull; the ribbed ceiling becomes the 
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rippled surface of the water lapping the 
boat. The colors of the house—ocean 
green, coral red, sun yellow, sky blue— 
add something of a tropical note. As with 
other work by Shinohara, then, nautical 
associations are suggested. 

But the buckled wall and the canopy 
that it creates over the bed also suggest 
the simplest and one of the oldest forms 
of shelters, the tent. Like the fetus that in 
its development retraces the stages of 
evolution, the house in its way relives its 
origin. Shinohara has transformed the 
mundane constraint of the high-voltage 
lines into an agent of release that permits 
the archetype to emerge as if for a passing 
moment before subsiding back into the 
contemporary, sophisticated structure. 
HIROSHI WATANABE 


Mr. Watanabe, an architect in Tokyo, was 
a correspondent for Architecture Plus, 
and has contributed to this magazine, 
most notably in the November 1979 issue 
on Japan. 
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The irregular form of the house sprang from the need to 
keep a required distance from overhead high- voltage lines 
and provide maximum floor space. The entrance is shown 
across page bottom. Clockwise from bottom on this page 
are: bedroom with wall curving inward at midheight join- 
ing a ribbed ceiling; third floor blue column and beams; 
section, elevation, and first floor plan; spiral staircase; and 
living room with green column and scalloped slab. 
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South elevation 


Toyokazu Watanabe's 
House and Studio 
For a Psychic Painter 


In the eastern part of Osaka, in the middle 
of what little farmland has so far resisted 
the onslaughts of urbanization, stands a 
ziggurat known as the Sugimura House. 
A three-story, exposed concrete structure, 
it is a house and studio for a painter who 
claims to have extrasensory perception 
and who has produced in recent years 
nothing but totally black paintings. The 
client also gives art lessons, and a class- 
room is located on the third floor along 
with his studio. 

In walking around the house, we have 
a vague feeling of being watched. Like its 
owner, who claims more than usual sight, 
this house has more windows than we 
would normally expect from a dwelling of 
its size. It is essentially divided into east 
and west sections tied at each floor by a 
narrow corridor. A grandparent is living 
with the family, which explains the self- 
sufficient unit on the first floor. Aside 
from the first floor entrance, there is an- 
other entrance on the second floor reached 
by a stairway that winds its way tortuously 
around a structure that would make a very 
sound gallows. Slightly more obvious and 
consequently less intriguing are some vis- 
ual effects inside. In the first floor living 
room a column hanging from the ceiling 
stops short of the floor, and upstairs a 
stairway disappears into a solid ceiling. 
The multitude of windows, especially on 
the third floor, is genuinely disquieting, 
looking down or peering up at us. 

Architect Toyokazu Watanabe, who 
comes originally from northern Japan and 
who now works in Osaka, feels himself 
to be every bit as transplanted as this pile 
from the Near East. He is very conscious 
of being an outsider. He depreciates what 
he considers the empty formalism of many 
of his fellow architects, postulates the ex- 
istence of a more vital (though danger- 
ous), unpolished and neglected strain in 
Japanese architecture (which he calls 
Jomon, that catchword once used to dif- 
ferent effect by Tange) as against the re- 
fined, delicate strain (Yayoi) that has 
been falsely regarded as the only truly 
Japanese one—i.e., he prefers the robust 
Izumo Shrine to Ise and would choose the 


gaudy Nikko mausoleums over the re- 
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strained Katsura Palace—and is further- 
more readily attracted to somewhat unor- 
thodox readings of history, such as that 
Christ survived the crucifixion and lived 
out his life in northern Japan. 

The technological excesses of the Me- 
tabolists effectively ended with the Osaka 
Exposition of 1970. In sharp contrast to 
the buoyant optimism of the previous dec- 
ade, the '70s were often marked by intro- 
spection. The works of some young archi- 
tects show evidence of a turning away 
from reason. Thus we have Monta Kiko 
Mozuna's 1972 Anti-Dwelling Box (see 
Nov. '79, page 61), intended to be a 
three-dimensional mandala, and Kijo 
Rokkaku's house of 1980 in which a huge 
tree trunk thrusts itself diagonally through 
an otherwise placid living room. 

The plan of Sugimura House, choked 
in the middle, the column left dangling, 
the stair obliterated, the stains on the 
walls that we might attribute to shoddy 
concrete work or to some ancient and 
unspeakable rite, all combine to produce 
in us a nervous apprehension. In short, it 
is a creepy house. While that may not 
sound like a very professional assessment, 
itis a characterization that the architect no 
doubt expects and welcomes. There is an 
undeniable aura to the building, as well 
as some too easily won surrealist effects. 
In the Sugimura House, Watanabe defi- 
nitely is obsessed with the dark side of the 
human spirit, although it is still difficult to 
gauge the ultimate importance of his work. 
Suffice it to say that if we spoke in literary 
terms we would place him somewhere 
between the later Henry James and the 
mature H. P. Lovecraft. H.W. 
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Shoei Yoh's Slightly 
Flattened, Fenestrated 
Sausage of a Clinic 


This high-tech egg of a building is a pri- 
vate clinic located in what were once rice 
paddies on a peninsula at the northern 
end of Kyushu island. Finished in 1979, 
it serves as a regional medical center for 
a number of fishing villages; many people 
come to it by bus or car. 

The structure of reinforced concrete 
frame with a plastic curtain wall bolted to 
it is raised off the ground on short pilotis. 
The architect began with the idea of a 
linear working station with various me- 
chanical services on the perimeter. To get 
the maximum volume with the least sur- 
face area, a semicircular section was cho- 
sen; a counter was attached to the wall, 
and pipes and wiring were placed below 
the floor and ventilation above the ceiling. 
For the sake of economy, a single plastic 
panel from top to bottom would have 
been preferable, but in order to service 
the pipes and wiring, the bottom was 
given a separate panel. The semicircular 
section was then extended and rotated to 
form the resulting volume. The plan 
(2,750 square feet in area), a slightly 
flattened oval, accommodates a waiting 
area at one end and what is called a ter- 
race but is really a space for future expan- 
sion at the other. Lights are built into the 
floor and there are toplights situated 
where necessary. 

The architect, Shoei Yoh (born in 1940), 
also designs interiors and furniture—he 
has done glass versions of chairs by Riet- 
veld, Mies, and Mackintosh. His buildings 
are almost all minimalist forms; e.g., 
prisms that are in section round (New 
Robin Design Studio), rectangular (In- 
got Coffee Shop), and triangular (a store 
selling Japanese quilts). 

Yoh has studied in the U.S. and has 
expressed admiration—and recently—for 
Philip Johnson's Glass House, Mies's 
Farnsworth house, and the works of Saari- 
nen. He considers much of what he sees in 
Japanese architectural journals today “too 
conceptual and too symbolic." In other 
words, he is a proponent of what Charles 
Jencks would call late modernism. 

After three years the building seems to 
be holding up well, despite the salty air 
from the ocean, although one thing Yoh 


M 


regrets is the absence of gutters; rain, par- 
ticularly winter rain, running down the 
face of the building makes cleaning some- 
thing of a problem. 

The people in the rural communities 
the clinic serves apparently find the high- 
tech design reassuring, as evidence that 
the doctor is abreast of the times. In fact, 


though the overall image is modern, the 
flattened oval form of the plan and section 
is a familiar one to the Japanese, who call 
it koban-gata after gold or silver coins of 
the feudal period. The building's modest 
scale, snug interior, and the familiarity of 
the gestalt make being up to date at the 


Kinoshita Clinic virtually painless. H.W. 
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Takefumi Aida s 
Meticulously Assembled 
Toy-Block House 3' 


A clever child, one preternaturally patient. 
Had he been a little more clumsy—what 
a perfect alignment of blocks!—and given 
vent to anger by knocking a few over, we 
would have been reassured. We expect a 
few gaping holes punched here and there; 
instead we find it all so meticulously put 
together. We worry for this child. 

The Toy-Block House 3 (1981) by 
Takefumi Aida is in a crowded residential 
area of Tokyo, where there are tall apart- 
ment blocks as well as single-family 
houses. The client is a well-known singer 
and wanted a lesson room. That and the 
need to abide by kaso, the ancient rules of 
geomancy that still influence domestic 
designs in Japan, were major client re- 
quirements. A lesson room is provided 
next to the living room. Kaso determined 
the location of the main and service en- 
trances, the lesson room and the range in 
the kitchen, the way the windows opened, 
and the position of the airconditioning 
equipment. (Don't ask how the ancients 
knew about fan-coil units.) The rules of 
kaso include such taboos as “never have 
the toilet on the north side of the house." 
There have been some recent attempts to 
find rational bases for these rules—nota- 
bly the popular writings of the architect 
Kiyoshi Seike—but they remain mostly a 
matter of superstition. 

This is, despite appearances, a rein- 
forced concrete frame structure. The plan 
is roughly in an “L,” following the street 
as it turns the corner. On the first floor a 
belt of secondary spaces—vestibule, hall, 
terrace, and kitchen—provides a buffer 
zone shielding the lesson room, living 
room, and dining room. The three main 
spaces on the first floor, though they face 
the garden, are essentially cut off from it. 
On the second floor, the plan is divided 
into three parts separated by terraces: the 
main bedroom, a Japanese-style room, 
and the children’s bedrooms. Again, the 
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rooms, though they may have windows 
opening onto the terraces, are basically 
closed spaces. The second floor is then 
topped by gabled roofs. 

Aida stresses the importance of “play- 
fulness” as an antidote to the arid func- 
tionality of modern architecture. “The fun 
of playing with blocks is in the process of 
construction. Memories of childhood and 
our experiences as adults intermingle and 
help create allusive forms. However, it is 
also impressive to see a house of toy 
blocks destroyed. In that instant we feel 
a complex mixture of pleasure and regret” 
(Shinkenchiku, Aug. '81). On the outside 
the walls are cut by joints into “blocks” 
basically 3.9 feet to a side. A fourth of the 
blocks were colored gray, and their posi- 
tions were determined in a statistically 
random manner. Certain pieces were given 
bright colors as accents. Inside, the blocks 
were reduced to a 1.95-foot module. 

A whimsy, once embarked on, requires 
a reckless and wholehearted disregard of 
reality—i.e., it must be true to its own in- 
ner logic—but Aida is too sane an archi- 
tect to make that final break. There is a 
holding back, which—while laudable and 
perfectly understandable—can undermine 
his effort. He is caught between being 
consistent and being sensible. Being con- 
sistent inevitably means some awkward 
situations; being sensible means bending 
the rules of the game, which after a while 
may make the game not worth playing. In 
a house with a plan based on a painting 
by Mondrian, he faithfully followed the 
"original" to the extent that he ended up 
with more rooms than were really neces- 
sary; on the other hand, he had to intro- 
duce some extra partitions that Mondrian 
had not suggested in order to make the 
house work, so that we feel a bit cheated. 
In the Toy-Block House, to get the proper 
piled-up look on the street side, he had to 
push the bulk of the house back, so that 
on the garden side the house rises abruptly 
two full stories plus the pitched roofs and 
tends to overwhelm the small outdoor 
space. Inside, too, being consistent means 
highly enclosed spaces that are cut off 
from the garden and terraces. In being a 
sensible architect, however, he drops the 
toy-block idea in places where it is not 
practicable. 

Because the Toy-Block House is a 
charming idea, the architect's ambivalence 
makes us indeed feel *a complex mixture 
of pleasure and regret.” H.W. 
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In street-side view, left, peaked roof is over Japanese-style 
ceremony room, stepped blocks over stair. Inside ceremony 
room, above, a beam incorporating lighting attempts to 
visually lower ceiling. Below, living room looking toward 
dining area; transparent section of ‘column’ between areas 
is turned at an angle. 


Okinawa 


A City Hall of Pink- 
Painted Posts and 
Roofs—and Monsters 


One of the most distinctive groups of its 
kind in Japan today, Team Zoo is more 
interested in arriving at the basic sources 
of architecture through concern with local 
setting, environment, and residents’ life 
styles than in the pursuit of sophisticated 
technology, design concepts, or refine- 
ment. Though Koichi Otake, Hiroyasu 
Higuchi, and Reiko Tomita are the lead- 
ers, all members of the group participate 
in the discussions in which the design 
direction is determined. This does not 
mean, however, that they have a standard- 
ized style. As the name Team Zoo sug- 
gests, each of the designers in the group 
fully manifests his own individual design 
character, just as each of the animals in a 
zoo has its own special characteristics. 
They are what might be called second- 
generation pupils of Le Corbusier, since 
their teacher was the late Takamasa 
Yoshizaka, who studied with Le Corbusier 
in the famous French architect’s late 
years. In addition to being a warrior in 
the cause of modern architecture, Le 
Corbusier was fascinated by the vernacu- 
lar design motifs persisting in the islands 
of the Aegean Sea. It is interesting to note 
that this aspect of his work and personality 
is amplified in the work of Team Zoo. 

Nago City Hall, the commission that 
Team Zoo won as the result of a design 
competition, is located on the main Ryu- 
kyu island, Okinawa, in a semitropical 
zone. In the building’s design, Team Zoo 
has made skillful use of its research into 
Okinawan history and climate. For exam- 
ple, the Asagi Terrace, the building’s most 
prominent feature, is a modification of 
the traditional Okinawan asagi, a shelter 
consisting of no more than roof and 
posts. But, since it covers an area of more 
than 60 percent of the entire interior, the 
terrace is more than a design formality. 
It provides a spacious gathering place, 
protected from the hot southern sun, and 
will probably play an important role in 
making the city hall a true community 
center. 

Immediately after the end of World 
War II, the Americans who occupied 
Okinawa introduced the use of concrete 


block. At present considered the epitome 
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of the cheap, these blocks can scarcely 

be called outstanding materials from 
either the viewpoint of performance or 
design. But in this building, Team Zoo has 
faced the difficulties of employing them 
and has triumphed in a way that subli- 
mates the American elements latent in 
modern Okinawan culture. 

When a house is completed in Okinawa, 
it is customary to decorate its ridge pole 
with ceramic figures of a monster called 
shiisa, which is supposed to ward off evil. 
In the hope of using these old-fashioned 
ornaments to produce a new community 
symbol, Team Zoo commissioned various 
manufacturers to make 56 shiisa figures, 
which they placed on the ridge poles and 
south facade. Their aim, however, is not 
so much nostalgia for the past as the wish 


Mitsuo Matsuoka 


to create new decorative possibilities. 

The building plan is composed on the 
basis of a four-post grid generating ex- 
pressive richness on the exterior and spa- 
tial dynamism inside. The north-south 
beam supported on the posts is pierced to 
introduce natural lighting into the interior 
in a passive design unifying structure and 
indoor design expression. 

Though at a glance it may look like 
simple tropical architecture, the Nago 
City Hall is actually a vital modern work 
based on meticulous planning and incor- 
porating simultaneously elements of Oki- 
nawan local color and history and both 
the fruits of and a critical commentary on 
modernist design. SHOZO BABA 


Mr. Baba is editor of Japan Architect. 
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Kuwait 
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A Tange Air Terminal 
That Almost Seems 
Poised for Flight 


Though Kenzo Tange of Tokyo designed 
the Kuwait Air Terminal in 1967, the 
building was not completed until 1979. 
Located in a desert on the eastern out- 
skirts of Kuwait, the terminal was intended 
as a symbolic gateway to the country. 
From the air, it looks like a huge jet, its 
jet stream issuing as a parking lot. 

It is a two-level structure, with arrivals 
taking place on the first floor, departures 
on the second. Design decisions were in- 
tended, above all, to allow travelers to 
move through the building as easily and 
comfortably as possible. 

Circulation areas are broad, straight, 
visible from afar, and especially pleasant 
because of their configuration. The walls, 
instead of making a right angle where they 
meet roof and floor, depart from the nar- 
row roof at an oblique angle and slant 
outward until about 10 feet above the 
floor, where they make another oblique 
angle, cant inward, and then end a couple 


of.inches above the floor, again at an ob- 
lique angle. The result is to make long, 


hexagonal—rather than rectangular 
spaces of the interior hallways. This serves 
to both soften and increase the sense of 
enclosure without creating a feeling of 
claustrophobia, since the areas are very 
wide and opened in the lower part of the 
walls by recessed windows that bring in 
soft, filtered light. 

The overall interior color is a soft 
buff, with tile and stone surfaces. The 
rear window walls recall those used by 
Saarinen at Dulles, and, like Dulles, the 
Kuwait Air Terminal is an airport of 
considerable architectural distinction. 
ANDREA OPPENHEIMER DEAN. 
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A House Comprised of 
Two ‘Caves’ Spanned 
By a Sleek Bridge 


A small granite peninsula, shaded with 
pine and birch, slopes into the iron blue 
waters of Stony Lake. Backed by woods, 
the headland looks out over long lake 
views dotted with rocky islets where 
turtles sun their backs. Waterlilies fill the 
channel between the peninsula and its 
adjacent tiny island, reflecting the shadows 
of passing geese. 

In this idyllic setting architect Jim 
Strasman has designed a $500,000 second 
home for a client who “wanted only the 
best.” The five-acre site, in the Kawartha 
Lakes area 25 miles from the southern 
Ontario provincial city of Peterborough, 
and the eager and generous patron are the 
stuff of a designer’s fantasy. Such luck is 
also a challenge: a time to put up or shut 
up, with no one to blame for failure but 
oneself. 

Strasman hasn’t failed. He came up 
with a design of marvelous simplicity 
matching the tranquillity of the landscape; 
a house for all seasons that is utterly 
modern yet meets nature naturally. 

Owner Al Wandich, a Russian-born 
Toronto developer of condominiums, 
searched for a site for three years. “I had 
a vision in my head,” he says, “of a place 
wild yet well serviced. Most of all, I hunt- 
ed a location that wouldn’t soon bore me, 
in a region I could explore for many years 
to come.” 

Stony Lake is a stretch of wild water 
that is, at the same time, a channel of the 
Trent Canal system linking inland Ottawa 
with Lake Ontario. The lake has 1,100 
islands and countless bays and inlets. It 
is cottage country, where summer people 
and winter weekenders sail boats and ride 
skidoos and snowmobiles. It is the city 
man’s vision of a well serviced paradise. 

Al Wandich has a wife, two teenage 
sons, and a married daughter with three 
children of her own. He has a mother and 
a sister, and many friends. He is a gener- 
ous host. To accommodate his family and 
friends he needed a “cottage” that would 
provide room for many visitors yet keep 
his own life private. The Wandich house 
was Strasman’s first commission after 11 
years with Arthur Erickson. 

Strasman was both excited and de- 
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pressed when he first set eyes on the penin- 
sula: excited by the setting, depressed by 
the dreary collection of frame buildings 
messing up the site. “It looked like some 
rundown summer camp,” he says. 

Yet the architect knew that, with the 
client’s need for over 6,000 square feet of 
house, he would be hard put to come up 
with a design that didn’t overpower the 


headland, which is long and narrow, barely 
200 feet wide at the tip, and hollowed by 
a declivity between two rocky spines. 
More profoundly, Strasman was chal- 
lenged by the site’s superb simplicity. Any 
house he put there had to be equally un- 
fussy and unclever. It had, in the classic 
quote, to achieve an art that conceals art. 
Strasman’s solution was to bury the 
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bedrooms in two rocky “caves” that seem 
part of the natural topography, and bridge 
them with a beached boat whose deck 
holds living space. 

The upper deck crosses the headland’s 
tip in a 170-foot sweep that sails out over 
the water. This 24-foot-wide structure 
houses two fully glazed boxes and 2,700 
square feet of open sun deck. Each glass 


box contains a living, dining and kitchen 
area, and a fireplace. The larger box is for 
the Wandich family, the smaller serves the 
guests. 

This boat-like bridge is built of steel on 
a 12x12-foot module cross-braced with 
one-inch tie rods. Its center span, between 
the concrete “caves” on which it’s an- 
chored, is 72 feet. From this fixing, which 
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allows for expansion, it cantilevers 48 feet 
to the west, 24 feet to the east, and rides 
22 feet above the waterline. Its decking is 
2x6-inch pressure treated cedar planking, 
its ceiling is roughsawn cedar. 

The steel trusses were delivered in three 
sections and assembled on site. The metal 
is painted a flat charcoal brown. The cost, 
at $35,000, turned out to be a quarter of 
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A cantilevered, glass-walled bridge, with 
woodlined, cave-like bedrooms in its 
stone-covered supports. 


that for an equivalent laminated timber 
truss, which was Strasman’s first thought. 
Its light, 12x8-inch main members and 
6x6-inch vertical struts give it a real 
feeling of floating on air. 

The bedroom wings are finished inter- 
nally with roughsawn cedar boards and 
bushhammered concrete. Underground 
concrete roofs and walls are waterproofed 
and have rigid insulation under the soil 
and stone that cover them. Moss, ferns, 
and grasses have grown over the graded 
rocks, which are up to four feet in width at 
the base, smaller at the ridge. Now, three 
years after the house’s completion, the 
“caves” seem a natural part of the penin- 
sula. 

In winter, when the Wandlichs come to 
cross-country ski, the glass boxes, warmed 
by log fires and the electric floor vents, 
look out over a wide white world. “It’s 
like sitting in the bridge of a snow ship,” 
Wandich says, smiling with pleasure. 
“From up here the water seems to come 
in under the house, when it’s flowing and 
when it’s frozen. Each season has its own 
delights.” 

Summer breezes cool the deck when the 
sliding glass doors at the ends of each box 
are open. Wide overhangs shade the 
glazing so no sun blinds are ever neces- 
sary. Earth and rocks keep the buried bed- 
rooms cool in August, cozy in January. 
The bedrooms are like snug cells, the deck 
is a free flight. LEON WHITESON 


Mr. Whiteson is architectural columnist 
for the Toronto Star, author of The Live- 
able City and of a forthcoming book on 
modern Canadian architecture. 


A Garage Becomes a 
Parish Church with a 
Few Simple Gestures 


The St. Fidelis Roman Catholic congrega- 
tion in this suburban pocket of northwest- 
ern Toronto is largely first and second 
generation immigrant, mainly Italian. For 
years it held services in a school gymna- 
sium. Then it acquired an old construction 
company garage and asked architect 
Rocco Maragna to convert it into a church 
for the extremely modest sum of $450,- 
000. To minimize costs, Maragna was 
asked to keep the new construction within 
the walls of the garage. 

The 35-year-old Maragna was born in 
a small town in the Abruzzi region in the 
center of Italy's rugged spine. In his head 
he carries memories of the old Roman- 
esque basilicas of the Abruzzi towns of 
his childhood. The churches are simple 
structures with bare symbolic elements: 
cupola, canopy, and bell tower. These 
essential elements compose a visual short- 
hand, a minimal sketch of an image of 
worship. 

The old garage was built out of a ran- 
dom collection of materials left over from 
various construction contracts in the 
1960s. Concrete columns and beams, 
open-web steel joists, block, brick, and 
wood paneling were assembled without 
design. A deep oil trough gouged the ce- 
ment floor. Roof levels varied. It seemed 
an altogether unprepossessing prospect. 

Apart from a parish building commit- 
tee, Maragna also had to satisfy the 
Roman Catholic Episcopal Corporation 
for the Diocese of Toronto, which con- 
secrates all churches in the city. The 
garage smells too much of oil, the hier- 
archy protested, unable to imagine how 
the architect could transform it into a 
place of worship. 

“Churches are consecrated with oil,” 
Father Pollo, the pastor, retorted. “Babies 
are baptised with oil, priests are ordained 
with it. Once a year, on Holy Thursday, 
the cardinal reconsecrates the cathedral 
with oil. Oil is a central metaphor for holi- 
ness in our religion. The transformation 
of garage oil into the sacramental sub- 
stance is a kind of mundane miracle.” 

Maragna terms his approach to the con- 
version “symbolic intervention.” Those 
bare symbolic elements of traditional 


Catholic architecture, cupola, canopy, bell 
tower, that bare sketch of an image of 
worship, were applied to transform the 
garage into a church with a minimum of 
means. 

The existing structure was modified as 
little as possible. The only major struc- 
tural intervention was the use of a 90- 
foot steel truss to open up the junction of 
the one-story northern half of the building 
and its two-story rear. This eight-foot- 
deep truss allowed the removal of the in- 
side wall so that the nave and the main 
sanctuary could become one volume. 

The cupola is raised above the altar as 
a triangular skylight cut in the old flat 
steel-decked roof. Beneath the cupola a 
series of suspended baffles, made out of 
drywall on metal stud, diffuses the natural 
daylight. 

Apart from the cupola, canopy, and 
bell tower, the exterior of the old building 
is largely untouched. The brickwork and 
stucco infills are painted in a uniform 


crisp white. The roof fascias are deep blue. 

Inside, the blue-painted deep steel truss 
and supporting columns likewise recall 
the building’s, and the congregation’s, in- 
dustrial past. It is this remarkable mar- 
riage of profane and sacred idioms that 
distinguishes St. Fidelis. 

The church makes no pretense to 
grandeur. Its quality is a discreetly wor- 
shipful elegance that is relaxed without 
being in any way secular, fitting to its 
suburban congregation. 

In its quiet interplay of natural and 
artificial light, its overlay of the mundane 
and the spiritual, St. Fidelis transforms an 
old workaday building into sacred archi- 
tecture with an economy of gesture. 

The “symbolic interventions” are su- 
perbly judged. The image of worship is 
sketched in with a sure touch. A common- 
place structure, built for a rough function, 
has become, in the architect’s words, “A 
religious space in which man can cele- 


brate his presence on earth." L.W. 
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Israel 


Apartment Community 
Melds Modernism 
And Regional Influences 


By American standards, the number of 
new housing units produced each year by 
the Jerusalem housing ministry (5,000 on 
paper, about 3,000 in reality) is enormous. 
Equally unusual is the fact that Israel's 
most distinguished, as well as its most 
experimental, architects are enlisted by 
the ministry to design new neighborhoods 
of housing, totally or partially subsidized 
by the government. 

One of the largest and most ambitious 
is Gilo, a new town of sorts that will con- 
tain 10,000 apartments for 37,000 people 
when it is completed. It lies about four 
miles southwest of Jerusalem on a spec- 
tacular site, on a mountain ridge over- 
looking the old city of Jerusalem. 

The master plan was created by archi- 
tect Avram Yaski in 1969. The town’s 
major axis is a highway leading to Jeru- 
salem. Gilo is divided into subzones, each 
for 700 to 1,000 families, and every sub- 
zone is surrounded by walls, parking, and 
then the street. Automobile traffic is ban- 
ished from the developments. 

Ram Karmi, who was chief architect of 
Jerusalem’s housing ministry for several 
years, is the son of one of Israel’s three 
pioneer modern architects and is now 
himself a guru of sorts for younger de- 
signers; he was given responsibility for 
three subzones. The second was just com- 
pleted and occupied. 

Although quite different in appearance, 
Karmi's Gilo I and II, as they are called 
(Gilo III is still to come), reflect a very 
specific urbanistic design philosophy. 
“There was," as Karmi says, “a love affair 
between Zionism and modern architec- 
ture. Both started from ground zero and 
had their roots in socialism and the labor 
movement. The architecture that existed 
in this land before my father's generation 
in the '30s was romantic Lawrence of 
Arabia." Karmi's design combines Bau- 
haus functionalism with Arab and Medi- 
terranean influences. 

Gilo's housing is of different sizes and 
types to suit the various needs or prefer- 
ences of young couples, large families, 
older and single people, people of ample 
as well as modest means. There are town 
houses, terrace buildings with small parks, 
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four-story linear buildings, at least one 
highrise, and a few one- and two-story 
houses (sold on the open market). 

All project a strong image because, as 
Karmi says, “they should not be flexible 
enough to become nothing, something 
neutral to which one does not know how 
to relate." To a modernist vocabulary of 
flat roofs and simple rectilinear shapes, 


he adds such vernacular features as arches, 


Arab (or Mediterranean) picturesque 
massing, and heavy, blank walls facing 
the street. Because all new housing in the 


Gilo I, seen from the plaza (top), 
from a courtyard (left), and from 
an interior stair (above). 


Jerusalem area must have exterior stone, 
Karmi covered his concrete buildings with 
a bulky rock-like facing. The image brings 
to mind a picture of the wandering Jew, 
who, having finally reached a homeland 
but finding it ringed by enemies, has in- 
stalled himself in a stout fortress. 

The theme throughout Karmi's Gilo 
developments is connectedness with pri- 
vacy, expressed by a hierarchy of spaces 
from public to private. Using Jerusalem 
itself as a model, the architect has edged 
his project by exterior walls pierced by 


gates. Movement from private spaces, 
marked by porches, balconies, windows, 
and doors, to ever more public areas 
progresses from individual buildings to 
housing clusters around inner courtyards, 
to ever larger and more public spaces. 
The whole development is laced together 
with pathways, arcaded streets, and alleys. 

At Gilo I, one enters first a piazza bor- 
dered by an S-shaped housing complex 
that is separated into identical horseshoe- 
shaped buildings of four-story, terraced 
housing. Within each horseshoe, exterior 
stairs climb upward with landings on 
either side for apartment entrances. At the 
top of the stairway is a green strip edged 
by a single long, curved, and arcaded four- 
story apartment building. Behind this 
structure comes parking, then a green, 
and finally a continuous strip of town 
houses edging the street in a long zigzag- 
ging line. 

Karmi has attempted to foster a sense 
of community through use of small court- 
yards, exterior stairs for neighbors to stop 
and gab, and apartment entrance landings 
shared by four families. He is proud of 
the fact that many residents have made 
changes to the exterior of their units. It is 
an obvious sign, he says, “that they have 
taken possession.” Ironically, perhaps, it 
is in the most conventional dwellings, the 
town houses facing out of the develop- 
ment onto the main ring road, that one 
sees the most exterior alterations. Many 
doors have been painted in bright colors, 
patios and porches have been added; but 
spaces belonging to everyone are tended 
by no one and look it. 

Karmi has called Gilo “a fantasy village 
with a fantastic view." And his Gilo II, 
with its highly eclectic, varied, and some- 
what bizarre shapes, is still more fairy 
tale-like than Gilo I. Its most striking fea- 
ture lies within each of the four blocks of 
four-story buildings that climb the hill in 
repeated V-shapes. It is a narrow interior 
arcade the length of the structure's axis. 
On either side of it, landings with doors to 
two apartments are scooped out. Punctu- 
ating the center of the passageway are 
seven skylit, octagonal pods. The first, 
third, and fifth contain stairs to upper 
units; the second, fourth, and sixth have 
trees and other plantings. All bring in 
light and a touch of nature and create a 
picturesque interior street. But these 
streets are narrow and windy; walking 
them is an awkward business, and one 


small child at a time on a bicycle is about 
all they can comfortably handle without 
incident. They are also something of a 
wind tunnel, and residents have added 
not always attractive doors at either end 
to close them off. 

The attempt at Gilo is to simulate a 
village, to provide spaces for people to 
meet, gossip, and feel a sense of belong- 
ing. What is missing, of course, are the 
shops and other street activity needed to 
transform a bedroom community into a 
real full-time town. A.O.D. 


While Gilo I looks as though it 
may have existed for centuries, 
Gilo II and III (still in design) 
become increasingly mannered. 
At left and below, a long, four- 
story building of Gilo II; lower 
photo, an interior court (under 
construction); bottom, Gilo III. 
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A National Museum in 
A Growing Array of 
Cubes Along a Hilltop 


For urbanistically sound and distinguished 
architectural design, no recent building or 
complex in Jerusalem can match the Israel 
Museum. Perched high on a 21-acre site, 
it is a ranging complex of almost white, 
stone-faced cubes topped by slender, dark 
roof lines. It is visible from almost every 
corner of the city and hugs its hilltop like 
a cleverly crafted crown. 

Planning for the museum began in 
1959, and its architects, Al Mansfeld and 
Dora Gad, have added to it year by year. 
The museum had to be planned for 
organic growth so that at each stage it 
would be sufficient unto itself yet accom- 
modate additions as they came. In 1965, 
when the first phase was opened, the 
museum consisted of 48,000 square feet; 
the master plan’s latest, 1978, version 
shows possible expansion of up to 256,000 
square feet. 

To allow growth and because they 
wanted to create an informal atmosphere, 
the architects chose an open-ended 
scheme of relatively smail, interconnect- 
ing pavilions, rather than one of large, 
imposing halls. The major spaces are 
comprised of the Museum of Archaeology 
on the north and the Bezalel Museum of 
Art on the south. 

Some of the galleries are high, others 
low; some are modest in size, others quite 
large; some are fairly formal, others quite 
casual; some look inward, others lead out- 
ward to Isamu Noguchi’s masterfully land- 
scaped terraces and the Billy Rose sculp- 
ture garden. All are carefully and quite 
exquisitely detailed. 

Such variety is achieved within an over- 
all system of 25x35-foot units of different 
though modular heights. The roofs of each 
unit are hyperbolic paraboloid shells 
supported on hollow, central columns 
containing airconditioning and electric 
conduits plus rainwater downspouts from 
the roof. 

Except for the double-height entrance 
hall, none of the exhibition spaces exceeds 
one story, but the building ranges over 
many different levels. The two-story 
entrance hall is reached by a bridge-like 
structure that forms the upper level of the 


entrance space, which, in turn, overlooks 
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and is on axis with the historic Crusader’s 
Monastery, on the one hand, the Knesset 
and the Hebrew University campus, on 
the other. The attempt is to show a sym- 
bolic link between the old and new, and 
between culture, politics, and education. 

Unlike most museums planned in the 
late SOs and '60s, the Israel Museum has 
abundant natural light entering from clere- 
stories and domed skylights, filtered by 
glare-absorbing gray glass. Continuous 
window strips are deliberately narrow on 
the eastern, western, and southern walls; 
only the northern elevations are gener- 
ously glazed. In addition to the overall 
module there is a subsystem—four feet, 
six inches square—governing the place- 
ment of engineering and interior equip- 
ment, and moveable display panels are 
fixed at the intersection points of this grid. 

Of the new additions, the impressionist 
and pre-Columbian wings were completed 
in 1980; the “youth” wing was finished in 
1979. The impressionist wing differs from 
the museum's other galleries in having 
strong, natural toplighting admitted 
through narrow, half-cylindrical shells 
facing due north, baffled to eliminate 
glare. The pre-Columbian wing, with its 
three large interconnecting rooms, by 
contrast, has little natural light. 

The new youth wing situated on the 
northern tip of the complex serves as an 
art school for both Jewish and Arab chil- 
dren. It includes a library, auditorium, 
puppet theater, and six studios, each of 
which is connected to a covered court- 
yard where children can work outdoors. 
Still in planning stages are a section for 
laboratories and workshops and a 5,600- 
square-foot gallery for Israeli art. The last 
will be an appropriate capstone for Jeru- 
salem's Israeli Museum. A.O.D. 


A Nursing School Made 
Of Cubes Surround- 
ing a Central Spine 


The Katzir nursing school on the grounds 
of the Asaf Harofeh hospital in Tzrifin 
adapts a characteristically Mediterranean 
architecture of white cubes—modified by 
Bauhaus, Corbusian, and high-tech influ- 
ences—to an Arab building plan of small 
stepped units. Also borrowed from the 
Arabs, says architect Eldar Sharon, is the 
idea of entering the building from a semi- 
private balcony that leads to a completely 
private living space and then opens onto 
a public interior courtyard (below). 

This combination of Bauhaus and Arab 
influences is hardly surprising. Sharon 
has long worked with his father, Arieh, 
who was trained at the Bauhaus and in 
the '30s became one of the troika ( with 
Dov Karmi and Zev Rechter) that domi- 
nated the first generation of building 
activity in Israel. The Bauhaus tradition 
is pervasive in this young nation where the 
only old buildings are of Arab architec- 
ture; but the forms and shapes of those 
old structures are increasingly finding 
their way into the work of younger archi- 
tects, concerned, as elsewhere, with con- 
text and history. 

At the three-story nursing school, 
modular cubes climb the long sides of the 
building. Running its length and open at 
both ends is an interior court for public 
and social events. A board-formed con- 
crete spine is composed of repeated, five- 
sided, flat-topped arches whose diagonal 
elements are stairways crisscrossing the 


space. Topping the length of the court 

is a yellow, translucent canopy. It pro- 
vides shade yet admits light and casts a 
sunny glow over the white walls. 

All parts of the building—from dormi- 
tory rooms (above), at one end, to class- 
rooms and administrative offices, at the 
other—are visible from almost anywhere 
in the court, which together with the small 
scale of the complex (4,367 square feet), 
plus its combination of public and private 
spaces, gives a sense of community. 

The living units are small, with two 
built-in desks and beds, fitted into a canti- 
levered alcove. 

Balconies are edged by well-crafted, 
green railings. Doors are painted yellow, 
red, and blue and, from most points 
around the buildings, the acrylic bubble 
covering the interior court is visible to 
provide a playful counterpoint to the pre- 
dominant rectangular shapes. It is such 
touches, in addition to the structure's 
picturesque massing and inventive juxta- 
position of different materials and shapes 
—to say nothing of its functional niceties 
—that give this building special appeal. 
A.O.D. 


Hive of Angular, Pre- 
fabricated Dwelling Units 


This aggregate of odd-looking, five- 

sided modules resembling tiny houses 
tipped forward as a child might dream or 
draw them recalls fantasies by Chagall, 
painter of Jewish villages with flying cows 
and other creatures, including humans, 
hovering over them. Zvi Hecker’s idio- 
syncratic housing for the hilltop new 
town of Ramot, 4.5 kilometers from the 
old city of Jerusalem, was commissioned 
by the Israeli ministry of housing, which 
may seem surprising to Americans accus- 
tomed to stereotyped, anonymous-looking 
public housing projects. Equally surpris- 
ing is that the ministry chose a maverick 
among Israeli architects, most of whom 
still subscribe to Bauhaus concepts and 
vocabularies, though with a few twists. 
Hecker, originally Polish, immigrated to 
Israel after World War II, most of which 
he spent in Uzbekistan. “The Bauhaus is 
not my tradition,” he says. He is more 
comfortable with the geometric and deco- 
rative traditions of Asia and the Middle 
East, and has for years been experiment- 
ing with polyhedral structures. 

The Ramot housing is made of dodeca- 
hedrons, prefabricated and assembled on 
site. Yet it is quite conventional in that 
the modules are mounted on a traditional 
concrete slab and cross wall structure, 
and it is, therefore, criticized for being a 
stuck-on operation. Hecker counters, “In 
nature, the outside is not the same as the 
inside, and I was never fond of clichés 
about the exterior expressing the interior. 
A building expresses so many things, and 
must express something of its own.” 

In plan, the project resembles a leaf 
with five projections, or the five fingers of 
a hand. Only the first phase, one finger, 
is complete. Each finger is made up of five, 
chain-like, V-shaped structures, four to 
five stories high and containing 27 two- 
to four-bedroom apartments. 

The buildings, with courtyards in the 
back, amble down the hillside, with 
paths connected by stone-walled stair- 
ways. Like all new buildings in the Jeru- 
salem area, Hecker’s development had to 
be faced in stone, but instead of using an 
ersatz 15th century skin, he used strips 
cast into the precast cladding. “It’s in- 
tended to look fake, no more than decora- 


tion,” he says. 
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Because the modules recede and shift 
as they rise, each apartment is unique. 
The units are stepped back to give each an 
open terrace to accommodate orthodox 
rites for the annual Feast of the Taber- 
nacles, called Succoth. In rooms with five 
instead of four walls, only two are canted, 
and the feeling is of increased yet envelop- 
ing, cave-like space, which some occu- 
pants have used quite imaginatively. 

Critics contend that the residents’ orth- 
odox religion and unconcern with the 
things of this world make them blind to 
their surroundings. But there are con- 
trary signs. The grounds are well tended, 
private gardens have been planted, and 
some residents have made changes to 
their units. The development is animated, 
mainly with long-bearded, black-frocked 
men going to and fro and boys in ear- 
locks playing and perching on walls, 
watching the world go by. And, looking 
on, one fully expects Chagall-like crea- 
tures to appear floating over the devel- 
opment. A.O.D. 


Demountable Pyramid 
For Outdoor Concerts 


The site is a basin made of irregular rock 
terraces and smooth expanses of grass 
with sparse vegetation. It is overlooked by 
Mt. Zion and almost abuts the wall of 

the old city of Jerusalem; to its west is the 
new city. The formation of a pool for 
water storage in this valley began in the 
first century A.D. After centuries of dis- 
use, the pool was rebuilt in 1176 by the 
crusaders, who used it mainly for watering 
their horses. In 1536 it was again restored, 
this time by Turkish Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent, who built Jerusalem’s walls and 
was called simply “the Sultan.” Hence the 
name, though the Sultan’s Pool has ap- 
parently been dry for the last 200 years. 

Its conversion into a place for open-air 
performances was spurred by the success 
of an outdoor concert held on the site in 
the spring of 1978. The next year, a plan 
for its development was launched, and 
Rahamimoff Architects and Urbanists 
was commissioned as designer. The com- 
pleted job is an apt combination of an 
immutable-looking landscaped amphi- 
theater that makes minimal changes to the 
historic site and an intentionally tempo- 
rary-looking, pyramidal, semitransparent, 
lightweight acoustic shell. The shell was 
intended, says Arie Rahamimoff, to stand 
as a sharply defined, foreign object in the 
ancient Sultan’s Pool. The space frame is 
a demountable, extremely flexible struc- 
ture that is easily enlarged or reduced in 
size or even restructured entirely for the 
particular needs of a performance. It is 
made into an acoustic shell by filling voids 
in the frame with detachable panels 
of wood. 

The stage was excavated eight feet into 
the pool and edged in large, horizontally 
laid stone blocks with joints left open for 
grass and creepers. It is centrally located 
to allow for performances in the round, 
but oriented toward the south so that the 
old city serves as background. Dressing 
and rehearsal rooms are located beneath 
the stage. There is also a permanent 
underground infrastructure for sound, 
lighting, television, and emergency needs. 
Plug-in points are located on the stage 
and in concentric rings around it. 

The architects laid large stones to help 
move people over the rocky terraces and 
placed specially designed stone lighting 


columns to define the entrances. They 
were required to fence the entire area and, 
to do so with a minimum of visual noise, 
erected a green iron fence and covered it 
with creepers. They also raised a mound 
of earth to improve sightlines and dotted 
the area with flowering and scented shrubs 
and vines to articulate entrances, steps, 
and the stage. In all, their creation ap- 
pears as a space-age object hovering 

over an amphitheater from an age-old 
time that has been restored with just an 
occasional modern touch. A.O.D. 


A detail of the Sultan Pool's space frame is 
at left; below, the shell, crowds, and a view 
of the old city of Jerusalem as background, 
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David Harris 


Rolf Dahlstróm 


Sweden 


For a University Center 


A Playful Canopy and 
A Bit of Restoration 


Ralph Erskine still designs as he always 
has, with fantasy, investing his own feel- 
ings, endowing his work with artistry and 
substantial content, putting social interest 
first. Long before it became fashionable, 
he designed housing of great variety and 
richness, including patios and yards meant 
to increase contact with neighbors. Es- 
chewing monumentality and grandeur, his 
work is playful, very personal, has a sense 
of humor, and, above all, attempts to 
make the environment pleasurable. 

In cooperation with colleagues Bengt 
Allqvist and Per-Ove Skanes, he has just 
completed a new student activities build- 
ing at the University of Stockholm in 
Frescati. The new portion of the campus 
illustrates all the mistakes of 1960s plan- 
ning. The theme was large-scale produc- 
tion of faceless buildings with no connec- 
tion to the existing, old structures. The 
new university was harshly criticized by 
the architectural press from the start, and, 
before long, a competition was held to 
combine the student union building and 
the library into a single large new build- 
ing. Erskine and his colleagues were 
among the invited competitors. Instead of 
following the program, they separated the 
two functions. The library would be con- 
nected with the old university building 
where most of the students and teachers 
spend their time. The architects had, in 
other words, planned in accordance with 


actual study habits, not for a mechanical 

separation of functions. Erskine used the 
gloominess and monotonous character of 
the old university block as background to 
an imaginative new architecture. 

The first of the two new structures, the 
student activities building, was completed 
in August 1981. Erskine felt that the 
plainness of the old development needed 
a contrast, a building full of playfulness 
and extravagance. 

The large roof of the activities building 
seems to bend in the wind like a tent can- 
opy. It is attached to concrete pillars with 
slender wood posts. Fooled by the frail 
shapes, one would think they were there 
to prevent the roof from blowing or fall- 
ing off. The building gently harmonizes 
with the surroundings. 

On the other side, with a hillside close 
by, is a lonely tree and an old house from 
the 1910s, reconstructed as a dining hall. 
On the ground floor of the activities build- 
ing are the university bookshop, post 
office, and other services. The second 
floor has a cafe and a large hall suitable 
for parties, meetings, lectures, and other 
occasions. In spite of its form and unusual 
plan, it is very easy to find one’s way in 
the building. The construction seems 
simple and lucid. EvA ERIKSSON 


Ms. Eriksson is the editor of Arkitektur 
in Stockholm. 


Rolf Dahlstróm 


A Gentle Church Stands 
Apart but not Aloof 
From Its Surroundings 


Carl Nyren is, next to Ralph Erskine, 
today’s most prominent architect in 
Sweden. His solutions are often simple, 
self-explanatory, realistic, and his forms 
are soft-edged, well balanced, harmonious. 
His firm has worked with many different 
styles and building types. 

Among his most characteristic recent 
works is Gottsunda Church in Uppsala, 
which gives the appearance of a much 
larger building than it is. This is an optical 
illusion created by the building’s low and 
spread out plan. Gottsunda Church is at 
the end of a large parking lot facing a dull 
neighborhood of modern row houses. 
Here no architectural restrictions are im- 
posed by the surroundings. To the con- 
trary, the building tries to bring some dig- 
nity and beauty into the otherwise gray 
and ugly neighborhood. 

Gottsunda Church has therefore be- 
come a unique building, independent of 
its surroundings. Its tall steeple contrasts 
sharply with the small, modern town 
houses nearby. The choice of colors is 
typical of Nyren. The facade is painted a 
rose color with details a deep brownish 
red; window frames are a light green. 

Gottsunda Church does not give the 
impression of being particularly sacred 
and formal. It is somewhat daring in its 
colors and size. It does not ask for emo- 
tional distance and submission, but invites 
participation. In the middle of the every- 
day stream of shoppers, it stretches out 
with a kind, welcoming gesture. On enter- 


ing, one is led through a vestibule (below) 
to an intimate court, which contrasts with 
the voluminous sanctuary. The sanctuary, 
which has a basilical ceiling, is wide and 
relatively short, not narrow and long as in 
most traditional churches. The room has 
unpainted wood paneling, with paintings 
as the only color decoration. The atmos- 
phere is formal because of the size of the 
room and the large expanse of bare wood. 
High up under the ceiling are two win- 
dows that cast a beautiful light below. 

Gottsunda Church has a less serious and 
more playful appearance than most of 
Nyren’s architecture. Even so, it would be 
wrong to call the design postmodern. It is, 
in fact, difficult to detect any such tendency 
in Swedish architecture, although, since 
the ’70s, there has been a new and grow- 
ing interest in issues of form. Many recent 
buildings copy styles from the national 
romantic era and even older times. A 
variety of curved roofs is often used. 
Among the older generation of architects, 
there have been objections to a copying 
that approaches pastiche. 

Nyren is based in the modern tradition, 
working in materials like steel, concrete, 
and glass. But his architecture is quite 
personal, and in recent years his work has 
developed a softer appearance, with light 
pastel colors dominating. He has also 
been using more and more traditional 
materials like brick and wood, but with- 
out abandoning the more fundamental 
modern precepts. E.E. 


STEEP 


Museum of Two Distinctly 
Different Faces and 
Soaring Interior Spaces 


The Ethnographic Museum is located on 
the edge of downtown Stockholm over- 
looking a bay to the south and a vast 
moor to the north. Its acquisitions include 
about 150,000 pieces, requiring large 
areas for storage, as well as exhibition 
rooms, a library, offices, research facili- 
ties, a lecture hall, cafe, etc. 

The spacious building, by Jan Gezelius, 
has three levels, one of them underground 
and used mostly for storage. The facade 
seems to be contradictory to the plan, for 
it indicates a varied group of spaces of dif- 
ferent construction. The plan, by contrast, 
is simple, rational, and of homogeneous 
construction—a concrete skeleton on pil- 
lars set widely apart. The excitement gen- 
erated by the contrast between the ge- 
ometric skeleton and the articulated su- 
perstructure gives the museum its special 
character. 

To a Swede, the museum immediately 
evokes a national building tradition, for 
almost every Swedish farm and little 
country cottage is painted reddish-brown. 
Too, wood is Sweden's traditional con- 
struction material, and prior to the break- 
throughs of functionalism vertical panel 
work was ubiquitous. But Gezelius's mu- 
seum also has associations with other cul- 
tures, mainly the Japanese, as exotic to 
Swedes as the pieces in this collection. 

The building's two sides contrast sharp- 
ly in character. The one is secluded, 
screened off from its surroundings, and 
quite undramatic. The other, facing the 
park, is open, generous, and embracing. 
Its cafe juts into the park and helps to 
form a sheltered green. 

Inside, the building is also a game of 
contradictions. Its key element is a large, 
dark exhibition room without windows. 
Around it is a circle of very light rooms, 
beautifully illuminated by well placed 
windows and lanterns. Great care has 
been devoted to details and to the selec- 
tion of materials. The study gallery on 
the second floor is long and narrow, and 
extends along the side of the building. 

Exhibition space consists mainly of two 
very large rooms connected by a magnifi- 
cent staircase whose design makes one 
think instantly of Peter Celsing, one of 
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Sweden's most admired architects of the 


postwar period. A stair similar to the one 
in this museum is found in Celsing's last 
project, the National Bank of Sweden, 
and it was widely copied during the 1970s. 
The staircase in the Ethnographic Mu- 
seum leads from a small, gloomy room up 
to a large, breathtakingly beautiful space 
in the shape of a basilica. 

Weakest in the design of the museum 
are the large, characterless, identical ex- 
hibition halls. These were required by the 
program and result from a belief, growing 
out of 1960s doctrines, that identically 
sized flowing spaces give maximum free- 
dom for arranging exhibitions. This ar- 
rangement has left the exhibition orga- 
nizers with the job of designing the inte- 
riors, a task they are seldom equipped 
todo well. E.E. 


Denmark 


Modular Museum Wing 
Organized Around 
Corridors of Light 


Until recently, Holstebro had a modest 
little art museum in an old house. To ac- 
commodate the rapidly growing collec- 
tion, an extension became necessary, and 
in 1978 the community announced an ar- 
chitectural competition for a new wing. 
The first prize was awarded to Hanne 
Kjaerholm, and the building was com- 
pleted in April 1981. The extensive addi- 
tion is built on the basis of a very simple 
construction system of modules measuring 
16x16 feet, which will allow for future 
expansion. As in a game of dominoes, 
new areas can be added on in any direc- 
tion. The architect set out to show that a 
structuralist and standardized modern 
building is not necessarily monotonous 
or uninspired. 

The square modules extend from either 
side of the old museum, stepping back to 
follow the curve of the road that wraps 
around the site. The units are arranged 


and linked together to form spaces of 
varied sizes and shapes as well as small 
courtyards. Each module is covered with 
coffered concrete roofing, and these units 
are placed around a system of modular, 
skylit, vaulted passages, which are made 
partly of glass with inlays of Okapane, a 
highly insulating, translucent material. 
The light coming into the vaults is regu- 
lated and modulated with a system of alu- 
minum shutters. 

The building facades are divided into 
square modules, some of which are filled 
in with natural-colored, riveted, and ano- 
dized aluminum, others with glass, and 
still others with solid brick. For the most 
part, simple materials—glass, brick, con- 
crete, aluminum—are left in their natural 
state or are finished in white. The brick- 
work is rough-cast and whitewashed, with 
white glazed tiles at the bottom. Floors 
and stairs are covered with gray Oland 
stone slabs. The atmosphere thus created 
is of airy, light-filled pavilions. 

Kim DingckiNCK-HOLMFELD 


Mr. Dirckinck-Holmfeld is a leading 
Danish architectural critic. 
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Finland 


Energy Saving Prototype 


For Lowrise Housing 
In an Urban Setting 


Finnish production of small houses has 
traditionally been based on local re- 
sources, especially wood. It is a tradition 
that continues today, although it has in 
many cases become thoroughly commer- 
cialized in the architecture of summer 
cottages, saunas, and private houses. In 
the Middle Ages, and particularly in the 
17th and 18th centuries, wooden house 
architecture moved into the slowly ex- 
panding small towns, developing a style 
of its own and later gaining artistic mo- 
mentum through the Empire style, which 
had a powerful influence on Finnish archi- 
tecture in the 19th century. The design 

of the classicist wooden houses of the gar- 
den town plan for the Käpylä working 
class district in Helsinki (1920-25) was 
largely based on these influences. And 
features of traditional folk architecture 
can still be seen in the standardized houses 
erected under the extensive building 
schemes of the postwar period. 

There is also another chain of tradition, 
based on foreign influence but firmly 
rooted in the Finnish soil: It was in Fin- 
land that the Byzantine and Roman tradi- 
tions met. In the second decade of the 
20th century, Eliel Saarinen, whose pro- 
jects and ideas were instrumental in bring- 
ing about suburban growth in Helsinki, 
proposed small house and row house de- 
velopments unfamiliar in Finland at that 
time. His models came from Sweden, 
Denmark, and Britain in particular. In the 
functionalist era of the '30s, when few 
coherent small house groupings were 
built, Alvar Aalto paved the way with his 
designs for the Sunila housing develop- 
ment. The postwar trend favored open- 
plan buildings oriented according to the 
terrain with traditional saddleback roofs. 
But the '60s brought, along with more 
compact grid plans, lowrise building with 
its emphasis on square shapes. 

To offset this trend, the '70s came up 
with various prefabricated designs stress- 
ing fantasy and including features and 
decorative details from the broadest range 
of sources—the Finnish log cabin, Swiss 
chalets, Spanish villas. 

Against this background it is possible 
to see why so many architects long for 
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some kind of discipline and integrity in 
small house construction in urban com- 
munities. Pekka Helin and Tuomo Siito- 
nen have in their 1980 housing for the 
Ylatuvanpolku Co. relied on the func- 
tionalist tradition, allowing requirements 
of space, internal circulation, and overall 
grouping to guide their main design deci- 
sions. Yet they—with the somewhat hesi- 
tant sense of humor so typical of Finns— 
allowed some exterior details to reflect 
contemporary trends and others to remind 
the viewer of somewhat earlier design 
aspirations. But we can hardly label them 
postmodernist, not even in Finland where 
the trend is regarded with caution. 

The site, part of an experimental area 
reserved for the Helsinki housing fair, is 
flat. There are some older residential areas 
and industrial buildings nearby. Farther 
off there is a country estate whose main 
building dates from the late 18th century. 
Like many Helsinki suburbs, this was 
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farmland until recently, which is why the 
land is rather barren. Trees and shrubs 
have been planted, but their future con- 
tribution remains a matter of conjecture. 

The design emphasis in these semi- 
detached houses is on energy savings and 
on creating a coherent vocabulary for 
small units suited to urban communities 
in Finland. The architects explain that 
"the Ylátuvantie experiment attempts to 
combine traditional Finnish town archi- 
tecture with modern production technolo- 
gies in order to achieve a scheme suitable 
to modern life styles." 

The play of latticework is refreshing, 
with a spatial interplay of shadows and 
recesses. The latticed conservatory and 
other gridded windows remind one of 
early functionalism. The effect is particu- 
larly clear in the latticed windows in the 
service building, which is yet to be com- 
pleted. The bay windows of the dining 
recesses seem to be related attempts at 


increased spaciousness, which character- 
ized the 1940s, while being oriented for 
saving energy. 

The light overall tones of the exteriors 
and particularly the interiors date back to 
the '30s. Yet the cladding materials have 
provided appealing alternatives to func- 
tionalism: unglazed ceramic tiles in off- 
white and reddish brown, fine-grained 
plastering and vertical boards painted 
white with faint vertical stripes, and low 
relief effects that produce a sensation of 
spatial flow. 

The interiors are, however, of primary 
importance. There are two basic plans. 
The more interesting one is entered at the 
dining room level with the living room 
half a flight down. The white fireplace 
divides the downward traffic, leading to a 
sauna, dressing room, and a guest room 
that can also be used as a recreation room. 
The dining recess is on a balcony over- 
looking the living room and gives access 
to the bedrooms on the top floor. The 
second type of plan has a more ordinary 
two-level layout, with the sauna, surpris- 
ingly, on the upper floor with the bed- 
rooms. It is also used as a bathroom, and 
has access to a glazed conservatory for 
after-sauna lounging. 

No rooms face north. The units are 
prefabricated with normal insulation 
thickness. The semidetached flats are 
separated by a double wall, and are inde- 
pendent energy consumption units. Glazed 
verandahs at Ylátuvanpolku make it pos- 
sible to extend the “outdoor” season in 
Finland by some three to four months a 
year, the verandah remaining warm even 
when skies are overcast. PEKKA SUHONEN 


Mr. Suhonen is a leading Finnish archi- 
tecture critic. 


Paper Mill Brings the 
Engineering Esthetic' 
To a Town Center 


When Dennis Sharp was assessing Finnish 
architecture on the basis of his experiences 
as a member of the jury for the Finland 
Builds exhibition in 1981, he said: “The 
astonishing persistence of what one might 
call ‘mechanical’ or ‘hardware’ architec- 
ture has again come to the surface over 
the past few years. There are many build- 
ings in parts of the world which owe more 
to this persistent development of an ‘engi- 
neering esthetic’ than to the present inter- 
est in theoretical circles in formalism, his- 
toricism, Beaux-Arts revivalism, and cur- 
rent graphic terrorism.” 

He cited as a Finnish example of the 
trend the Varkaus paper mill by Erkki 
Kairamo, a complex almost 1,600 feet 
long and 77 feet high, excepting a ware- 
house. Siting a huge mass like this in a 
town center is not easy. 

Kairamo has reduced the impression of 
great length by creating an opening be- 
tween paper mill and warehouse, thus 
providing a visual link from the market 
square to the lake. He diminished the ap- 
parent height on the elevation facing the 
town by terracing the front of the paper- 
machine room, articulating the heat re- 
covery level thus formed on a small scale, 
and using fluted glass units in the upper 
part of the wall almost the entire length 
of the mill. The result is a light-looking 
“attic.” The red railings running from the 
roof down to ground level, following the 
winding stairs, and the rhythms of the 


metal steps and strips, all serve the same 
ends, as do the creepers at basement level 
and the aspens in front of the building. 

However, the aim was not to mask the 
building—dquite a size to mask!—but to 
allow the architecture to express its char- 
acter as an industrial installation. The 
buildings are mainly on a concrete frame 
and unit-built; steel construction was 
also used in various parts. 

The walls are faced with gray-profiled 
sheeting with a metallic shine. Silver- 
colored steel sheeting is used for the up- 
per level and the articulating strips. The 
color system of the interiors is also re- 
strained, the exception being the bright, 
standard warning colors used for the pip- 
ing and certain machines and machine 
parts. Other aims were to give the work- 
ing areas plenty of light and to provide 
a view over the lake. 

The Ahlstrom Co., client for the plant, 
has sponsored new architecture ever since 
the days of the Sunila sulphate pulp mill 
in the "30s, when its director, Harry Gul- 
lichsen, engaged Alvar Aalto as archi- 
tect. Now Kairamo’s firm, Arkkitehdit 
Ky, is giving the old industrial setting 
of Varkaus a new ’70s look: Kristian 
Gullichsen designed the steam power 
plant and office building next to which 
Kairamo's mill stands. 

There has been heated debate in Fin- 
land recently on conservation of old in- 
dustrial environments, with the defense 
losing the battle. But one can derive some 
consolation from the fact that architects 
like Kairamo have in the last few years 
designed good new industrial environ- 
ments that add to but do not completely 
displace the old. P.S. 


Yugoslavia 


Complex Gateway to a 
Peaceful Memorial to 
WWII Atrocity Victims 


The Danica memorial area is on the out- 
skirts of Koprivnica, 60 miles north- 
east of Zagreb. Originally a chemical fac- 
tory, Danica was transformed in 1941 by 
the Yugoslav Nazi puppet regime into a 
deportation camp. In 1943, the regime 
bombed Danica to destroy evidence of 
atrocities. The camp complex then lay 
mostly in ruins until the 1970s when its 
25 acres came under government protec- 
tion as a memorial. 

Initiative to create the memorial area 
was generated locally, and almost all fund- 
ing came from the community. A com- 
mittee was formed to direct the project, 
“but the members had no clear idea ex- 
cept not to use a conventional approach 
with a piece of sculpture,” says Lenko 
Plestina of the University of Zagreb, who 
was retained as architect. Plestina worked 
out some preliminary sketches in 1978 
whose main idea was to memorialize 
the victims by a celebration of life. The 
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conception called not for a heroic monu- 
ment but a series of spaces for adult and 
children’s sports and recreation. 

The first of the project’s three phases 
was completed last year. A three acre 
area, it encompasses most of what re- 
mained of the camp, a house for depor- 
tees, water tower, and camp wall, which 
were renovated. The architect says he 
attempted to create a dialogue between 
visitor and history by giving reasoned, 
precise information, on the one hand, and 
communicating emotionally through use 
of suggestive spatial modulation, symbols, 
and images, on the other. 

The deportees’ house has been trans- 
formed into a museum where the history 
of the factory, the prewar labor move- 
ment, and the camp period are shown. 
The building’s original, plain exterior was 
not substantially altered. Inside, stairs 
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were added as well as a basement display 
room, and a loft space was opened up to 
create a spacious central gallery. 
Parallel to the original camp wall a 
new one has been added, called the Names 
Wall, where names of deportees will be 
engraved. The two walls now form a me- 
morial path. Although the water tower is 
still the most prominent emblem of the 
complex, the architect also felt the need 
for a contemporary symbol. Hence the 
memorial gate. It marks the former camp 
entrance and is now the main entryway to 
the area. It attempts to convey respect for 
the victims much as in the past triumphal 
arches commemorated the victor, says 
Plestina. Its design was meant to evoke 
the image of a gallows, but among its 
sources were a nearby park pavilion, Rus- 
sian constructivist designs, and a monu- 
ment to the Third International. A.O.D. 


France 


Cor-ten Castle Rises 
From a Pond in a 
Verdant Paris Suburb 


It rises from its watery site like an appari- 
tion, dark and metallic, perhaps a clanking 
creature from the imaginations of the spe- 
cial effects designers presently dominating 
the movie scene. 

Its architect, Marc Held, freely calls it 
“a folly,” a flight of fancy on the part of 
his client with which he willingly, if not 
gleefully, went along. It is, nonetheless, a 
serious essay in sculptural form, designed 
in a series of logical steps beginning with 
site and program and having much to do 
with geometry. 

The site was large and lovely, in a fine 
old village engulfed by suburban Paris but 
still rich in greenery. The water table was 
very high, which indicated placing the 
house on posts. Having done so, what 
could be more logical than to create a 
pond and let the house wade in it? That is 


exactly what Held did, with dramatic effect. 


The program was quite specific: pairs 
of bedrooms with connecting baths for 
owners and guests, living room that would 
comfortably accommodate both art ex- 
hibits and musical performance. The own- 
ers intended to use the house as a kind of 
private cultural center. They also wanted 
a kitchen and pool adjacent to the living 
room, an office, and a library. As Held be- 
gan to organize these requirements into a 
plan, geometry took over. There gradually 
evolved a cellular arrangement based on a 
series of roughly octagonal volumes taken 
to various heights to give the house its 
irregular, castle-like profile. It reads, and 
to some extent functions, like a set of 
large oil drums welded together. 

Clearly the bravest choice of all was the 
choice of controlled corrosion steel, not 
exactly your usual residential material 
and, when used for small buildings of any 
kind, usually handled in the manner of 
wood posts and beams. 

Here Held used the steel to give his 
forms continuity and make the house an 
object all of a piece in a way that wood 
could not. He compares it to the hull of 
a ship, and somehow it works. The house 
is dark but not forbidding, heavy but not 
ponderous, contrasting with but not domi- 


nating the water and greenery all around it. 


DONALD CANTY 
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The plan segregates the owners’ and guests’ 
suites from the central space, with its in- 
tended quasipublic uses. The photo above 
shows two of the ‘flights of fancy’ in the de- 
sign: a deck suspended from the roof and 
the white-framed greenhouse that flanks the 
red painted entry. Stage-like mezzanine in 
the central space leads to the office and 
library in the tallest of the angular shafts. 
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The interior is finished with knotty pine and white 
trim and appurtenances, a not entirely happy con- 
trast to the dark metal exterior. An octagonal 
kitchen is open to the main space, whose ceiling 

is an acoustical grid: Fabric panels can be placed at 
various points and angles to adjust sound. Across 
page, a view up the central stairway to the office 
skylight at the house’s high point. 


Photographs by Carla de Benedetti 
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Mexico 


Multibuilding Cultural 
Center Embodies a ‘New 
Style’ at University City 


This cultural center is located in the south 
of Mexico City in University City, near 
two main thoroughfares that allow easy 
access from almost any part of the city. 
The center was designed by Orso Nunez 
Ruiz and Arcadio Artis, together with the 
National University’s general works office. 

The complex is made up of a concert 
hall, two theaters, a library, two cinemas, 
a ballet and opera hall, a small hall for 
chamber music, a theater center, the out- 
door Sculptural Space, as it is called, and 
offices. The buildings are linked to ample 
parking, bus and taxi stops. Their orienta- 
tion is along a north-south axis over a 
field of volcanic stone, and the complex 
is surrounded by the area’s unique vegeta- 
tion. 

Each in this series of buildings seeks 
a personality of its own while responding 
to specific program requirements. This is 
what has been called the *new university 
style,” contrasting with that used at Uni- 
versity City in the 50s. The new style is 
characterized by clean, solid masses, some 
diagonals, clear and well distributed open- 
ings, and use of exposed, ribbed concrete. 
Exteriors are deliberately asymmetric, 
and the buildings never present a static 
main facade. They achieve an overall ex- 
ternal dignity through use of rigorous 
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geometries relieved by unexpected shapes, 
angles, and textured surface treatment. 
Basically this complex is a series of free- 
standing buildings, similar in concept but 
without any physical link. Thus, the walk- 
ways and parking lots are overly distant 
on hot or rainy days, and the concept of 
cultural unity is somewhat lost in the vari- 
ety of the various buildings. There is also 
a certain confusion in interior finishings, 
an exaggerated use of merely decorative 
motifs, which becomes apparent when 
their profusion unfavorably competes with 
the works of art on display. 

Overall, however, the center is a suc- 
cess for being a well-reasoned complex, 
respectful of its site and the public for 
whom it was planned. The following is a 
brief description of its six major units. 

The Nezahualcoyotl Concert Hall ac- 
commodates 2,300 spectators without re- 
sort to electronic sound systems. To bring 
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performers and the public closer together, 
the audience surrounds the stage. There 
is also seating behind the performers. The 
floor plan was derived from a series of 
solutions for improved acoustic and visual 
conditions, including an auditorium floor 
on several levels and a series of acousti- 
cally determined wall surfaces. The con- 
cert hall has been very well accepted by 
the public and musicians, though some spe- 
cialists are disappointed in the acoustics. 
The architectural idiom of the Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcon and the Sor Juana Ines 
de la Cruz theaters is similar to that of the 
concert hall, both in the handling of vol- 
umes and use of materials. The Juan Ruiz 
de Alarcon Theater, with seating for 430 
persons, has an Italian stage whose ample 
dimensions allow a great variety of presen- 
tations, including classic theater, plays, 
ballet, and other dances. The stage has a 
removable floor and a 74-foot proscenium. 


The Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz Theater, 
with a capacity of 250, was conceived as 
a vertical space divided into four levels 
and adjustable heights. There is no de- 
marcation between the public and the 
actors’ zones, allowing the director to de- 
sign the space as best suits his needs. 
Thus, the space can function as an “arena” 
theater, an Elizabethan stage, or a pano- 
ramic theater, without affecting either the 
furnishings, the stage sets, or the lighting. 
To guarantee total flexibility of lighting, 
an installation similar to the type used in 
movie theaters or television studios was 
specially designed. 

The complex formed by these two the- 
aters contains a single common vestibule 
with services for both the public and the 
actors, but the area is zoned so that simul- 
taneously held productions won't get in 
each other’s way. 

The center for bibliographic research is 
located in a building formed by two ele- 
ments joined by a four-story-high cov- 
ered court and ringed by balconies open- 
ing off the various reading rooms. The 
exterior proportions are massive; the mate- 
rials and design elements follow the gen- 
eral scheme for the complex. The interior 
has been planned on a modular basis with 
great flexibility for changing installations. 

There are also four theaters (two for 
movies) grouped in a single building that 
also houses an exhibition gallery, a cafe- 
teria, and offices. The building is divided 
into three main elements, linked to each 
other and to a common vestibule. 

The Little University Theater Center 
completes the ensemble. Its location is 
somewhat outside the main group, which 
is appropriate since it serves as the univer- 
sity’s theatrical school. 

The climax of the whole complex is the 
monumental outdoor “sculptural space,” 
a vast composition enclosing a sea of 
untouched lava within a ring of stone 
38 feet in diameter. Its 64 wedge-shaped 
modules are arranged around its circum- 
ference at regular intervals, with the car- 
dinal points being marked by wider gaps. 
It is the collective work of Helen Esco- 
bedo, Manuel Felguérez, Mathias Goeritz, 
Hesua, Sebastian and Federico Silva. 
LOUISE NOELLE 


Ms. Noelle is an art historian at Mexico’s 
National University Institute of Esthetic 
Studies; her specialty is modern archi- 
tecture. 


House Takes Its Form 
From a Sea Shell 


The Neckelmann house in Mexico City 
by Augustin Hernandez has virtually 
grown out of and into its site. Its under- 
ground architecture has the advantages of 
conserving the natural landscape, buffer- 
ing spaces from heat, cold, and noise, and 
protecting them from fire and storm. 

The design of this house was inspired 
by the Nautilus Pompilius sea shell. The 
dwelling of circular, cave-like rooms is 
organized compactly around a central 


patio covered by a translucent dome that 
brings in natural light. 

The house is entered through a circular 
stair that winds downward from the roof 
garden, around a massive pillar to end at 
the indoor courtyard. It echoes the in- 
clination of the landscape, whose natural 
slope also permitted the use of windows 
on the facade oriented toward the cliff. 
Rough concrete is used as surface material 
to blend with the texture of the surround- 
ing terrain. 

The house is a perfect integration of 
design and nature; the result is attractive, 
energy saving, and harmonious. L.N. 
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Terraced Museum for 
Contemporary Art 
In Mexico City’s Core 


In Chapultepec Park, ancient recreation 
site and today part of Mexico City, the 
Rufino Tamayo Museum by Abraham 
Zabludovsky and Teodoro Gonzalez de 
Leon was created to house a collection of 
contemporary art acquired over the years 
by the painter whose name it bears. 

The architects, designers also of the 
Infonavit building and the Colegio de 
México, among other works, have created 
in the present structure an appropriate 
and dynamic atmosphere. Although it is 
just off the Paseo de la Reforma Boule- 
vard, one of the most important and beau- 
tiful avenues of the city, and despite easy 
access from numerous points, and its great 
size (more than 48,000 square feet), the 
building blends into its background. Its 
white silhouette rises in gentle steps from 
a plaza of strongly textured concrete and 
marble. 

Its irregular masses contain a vestibule, 
a covered courtyard-patio, and numerous 
galleries, all united by ramps or stairs. 
The circulation was carefully studied by 
the architects. The museum also has a 
small auditorium, storage areas, services 
and administrative offices, all generously 
planned and finished with materials of 
similar quality. 

The double walls that enclose the in- 
stallations are finished in smooth stucco. 
A variety of lighting systems, combined 
with the use of natural light, give variety 
to the building and provide the collection 
of paintings, sculpture, etchings, and 
woven wall hangings with an additional 
aid to their appreciation. Vertical sources 
of natural lighting are screened by acrylic 
skylights. These openings sometimes sug- 


gest doors and occasionally open onto 
small patios where the spectator finds 
visual relief from the enclosed galleries. 
The gallery spaces offer broad surfaces 
over which the collection has been in- 
stalled. Deserving special mention is the 
area next to the vestibule where there is 
an enormous wall hanging by a Catalonian 
master. The sculpture patio is also note- 
worthy, one of its sides opening outward 
to allow it to merge with the surrounding 
landscape. Other areas of the museum, 
to the contrary, are entirely enclosed for 


works of another type. An example is the 
space housing a conceptual work of art, 
“The Last Supper,” by an Argentine artist. 
Here we discover a closed area animated 
by a sound tape. There are other spaces 
similar to this one, their repetition giving 
coherence to the building. 

The exterior solution and surrounding 
space have been conceived in terms of 
generally closed masses disposed along 
strongly stepped lines. This arrangement, 
together with the terraced landscaping, 
reduces the impression of large size. Due 


o the superimposition of masses, only a 
mall part of the site is covered. This un- 
lerstated treatment contrasts with the 
road entrance zone, with its flanking 
rees and wide-angled stairs, and with 

he entrance itself protected by a heavy 
narquee. All these elements combine to 
ead the visitor with suitable ceremony 

o a vivid experience. Marco Diaz 


Ar. Diaz, an art historian who teaches at 
Mexico's National University, is author 
»f Jesuit Architecture in Mexico. 
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A House of Simplicity 
And Subtle Coloration 


The exterior of this 1981 house in San 
Jeronimo by architect Antonio Attolini 
Lack clearly responds to its interior func- 
tions and presents an essentially austere, 
almost impenetrable appearance of great 
simplicity. One approaches via a tiled and 
covered path, or porch, that protects 
against sun and rain while shading the 
adjacent living room from morning sun. 
On entering, one is welcomed by simple 
lines and materials but a luxurious pro- 
gression of spaces. 

The reception area/hallway is a high, 
wide, and irregularly shaped space that 
leads both to the dining room and an inte- 


Tomas Pria 


rior garden. Spaces unfold, leading even- 
tually to the bedrooms, whose squared 
corners are uncharacteristic in this house 
and produce physical and visual tranquil- 
ity. Here, the windows have been treated 
to control the entrance of light, to frame 
small scenes, and to create a sense of pro- 
tection. The solidity of the walls also of- 
fers both acoustic and thermal insulation, 
as well as psychological well-being. 
Materials throughout are simple: clay, 
natural wood, carpets, glass, stucco. Char- 
acteristic of this architect are the load- 
bearing beam ceilings and the juxtaposi- 
tion of heavy, austere walls with glassy 
glimpses of gardens and patios. He devotes 
much attention to details, both structural 
and decorative, to achieve a unified, har- 
monious, and pleasing dwelling. L.N. 


Tomas Pr 
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Russia 


New Emphasis on the 
Esthetic and Artistic’ 
Sides of Architecture 


Editor’s note: The following review of 
recent Soviet architecture is the only arti- 
cle verging on the “official” in this issue, 
having been contributed by Professor A. 
V. Ryabushin, secretary of the governing 
body of the U.S.S.R. Union of Architects. 
Even so, we find it both frank and thought- 
ful, and are grateful to Professor Rya- 
bushin for his contribution. 


Our architecture has been highly success- 
ful in social terms in the fields of town- 
planning and large-scale industrial house- 
building. However, starting from the 
1960s it suffered from certain professional 
drawbacks that had to be overcome in 

the previous decade. Architects recalled 
the diversity of human needs, the progres- 
sive substance and graphic potential of 
architecture, the value of beauty, cultural 
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and artistic traditions, local and national 
peculiarities, and historical monuments. 

The creativity, graphicality of architec- 
ture, its esthetic and artistic capabilities, 
its ties with history and national traditions 
—those are the hottest, “burning” points 
of the profession. We have realized that 
unless we keep them in mind, unless we 
actively search in this direction, the very 
notion of "architecture" ceases to exist. 

Although certain results have been at- 
tained during the last decade in this field, 
a vivid, comprehensible, and close-to- 
people language of architecture still re- 
mains a number one problem. Our archi- 
tecture develops a vivid image, becomes a 
real art capable of satisfying material 
needs while stimulating and capturing 
people’s imagination. 

The late ’70s and early '80s were 
marked by new creative impulses and 
artistic tendencies. A number of out- 
standing architectural sites, including 
Olympic ones, came to view. Different in 
design but both unusual in their dyna- 
mism, the yachting center in Tallin (below) 


and the indoor cycle track in Moscow 
(right below), skillfully erected near 
water, produce a deep impression. The 
respectable outline of the main Olympic 
press-center in Zubovskaya Square is dy- 
namic in its ponderousness. 

Many of the recently built structures 
in the capital are characterized by the in- 
terplay of peculiar space forms, by a 
dramatic confrontation of architectural 
themes and tunes. The joyful outline of 
the children's musical theater (right) is 
ponderous yet abundant in details. 

Peculiar, outstanding architectural 
structures appeared recently outside of 
Moscow. The hotel Kazakhstan in 
Alma-Ata intentionally declares its dis- 
functionality, in particular by a truly bar- 
baric and extravagant golden entrance 
visor. One can also mention the Museum 
of Revolution in Vilnus, the House of 
Youth and the Zvartnots airport in Ere- 
van (far right below), the House of Offi- 
cers in Alma-Ata, the Issyk-Kul sanatori- 
um in Kirgisia, the House of Peoples' 
Friendship in Tashkent, and many others. 
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Their architecture is different and in 
many respects incompatible. But they 
have one thing in common, for they are 
unorthodox and unique against the back- 
ground of boring and cheerless clichés of 
the geometry-oriented architecture of 
concrete, glass, and steel that is mechani- 
cally called “modern” though it is hope- 
lessly bogged down in yesterday. 

Among those structures that started 
the stream of this initially “strange” ar- 
chitecture, the monumental TASS build- 
ing in Nikitskie Vorota in Moscow (be- 
low), built in the late '70s, occupies one 
of the first places. It demonstrates, in par- 
ticular, that in addition to the "internal" 
factors of architecture that were earlier 
recognized as the only ones having any 
significance—i.e. function, construction, 
and material—there exist perhaps even 
more important factors imposed by the 
architectural environment and the city 
context. There is no doubt that the pecu- 
liarity of the Nikitskie Vorota space, the 
exterior features and large scale of apart- 
ment houses built early in our century, 
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and churches erected early in the previous 
century, left their imprint on the configu- 
ration of the new building. 

Its architecture was unusual in many 
respects: scale, proportion, plasticity, and 
pattern of details, and the general attitude 
toward the established stereotype of an 
administrative building. It was not clear, 
in particular, how to regard immense 
apertures with rounded corners extending 
for two floors simultaneously. No high- 
ceiling halls stood behind them, and it 
defied the much valued principle of archi- 
tectural “truthfulness.” The floor tra- 
versed the huge aperture in the middle; 
one story was illuminated through the 
windows at the floor level, another at the 
ceiling level, and that also constituted a 
flagrant violation of straightforward func- 
tional logic. However, the creative thought 
of the '70s is famous for the very over- 
coming of such logic and artificial, rigid 
tenets. 

In sharpening the new architecture's 
artistic tools, we were able to overcome 
simplified notions of architectural form 


and beauty that were automatic conse- 
quences of the right solution of the func- 
tion and construction issues. The big truth 
about human culture and history, always 
present in the society's memory, often fell 
victim in previous years to these oversim- 
plified notions, to such literal “truthful- 
ness"—incomprehensible to laymen and 
useless to experts. 

Today we have become convinced both 
in practice and in theory that what func- 
tions well does not necessarily look good, 
that the literal exposition of the construc- 
tion and material used does not guarantee 
the outward beauty of the structure. It is 
also simply not enough to express on its 
exterior that this house is made of panels 
and that one of bricks, that this is a hos- 
pital and that is an apartment house. It is 
necessary to explain the dominant atti- 
tude of certain life processes, of society, 
and of individuals, thus reflecting social 
values and ideals, ideology, and the emo- 
tional atmosphere of the epoch. These 
features are contained in a perfect artistic 
work. Exposition of the function, not to 
mention construction and material, means 
the most elementary, lowest level serves 
as a foundation for growing highrise build- 
ings of creative architecture. 

All new, "strange" architecture is called 
forth by some special laws of the creative 
thought, different from the established 
basic functional “truthfulness.” Such ar- 
chitecture is, as a rule, annoying and 
shocking for the tradition-based profes- 
sional mind. This is understandable: It 
“overdoes it," flirts with the ordinary 
taste, etc. At the same time, one cannot 
deny this architecture’s novelty in dealing 
with its tasks, its creative liberty of ex- 
pression, its brave forms, and its intuition. 
It is in this direction that one seeks archi- 
tecture full of national originality, histor- 
ical memory, intrinsically woven into the 
historical fabric of architecture. The 
marvelous Ethnography Museum of Ar- 
menia (right) by R. Israelian, recognized 
as an outstanding recent building, is infi- 
nitely far from cold logic of functional 
form-making. 

We have no doubts today that forms 
established by historical tradition should 
“feed” the new architecture, for histori- 
cism would save it from abstractness, put 
it in the common chain of cultural devel- 
opment, and make it close and under- 
standable to all. However, modern na- 
tional architecture should be developed 


not through a direct reproduction of his- 
torical patterns alone (it is not the only 
available and main road), but rather 
through a fine association with undoubt- 
edly new forms somewhat imperceptibly 
(this is art!) recalling historical roots and 
national and local identity. It is not the 
cosmetics, or cover patterns (though they 
should not be disregarded), but primarily 
the fundamental laws of form-making 
(specific for the historical national culture 
and mainly for its present level) that 
would make this association possible. One 
would use them in today’s creative pro- 
cesses, in today’s architecture with all its 
modern specific features, to demonstrate 
the peculiarity of Georgian, Uzbek, Lithu- 
anian, and other national architectures of 
our country. 

We treasure the historical heritage of 
our national architectures, the historically 
evolved regional and local peculiarities of 
the building art. We are convinced that 
one can find modern means to preserve 
and develop these peculiarities, and this 
is a pressing creative task of today. How- 
ever, we are against extremes in this field. 
We are in favor of developing only those 
local schools and orientations that move 
forward and not backward in their activ- 
ity, that develop in contemporary archi- 
tecture truly progressive, living features 
of the tradition, and that do not engage 
in “reviving the dead” or in thought-up 
form-making that allegedly reveals local 
specific features. 

There are no people without traditions, 
one should always remember one’s own 
history, and architecture should serve as 
the society’s historical memory. So we 
work in architecture tinted with national 
and local features, clear by its historical 
roots and therefore close to and easily un- 
derstood by the people. However, we 
would like to stress once again that we are 
against any extremes of historicism and 
nationalism in architecture. We create a 
new world’s architecture; we, architects, 
are among the most active creators of this 
new world. Therefore, our architecture 
with all its “historical memory” and “his- 
tory roots” should be future oriented, 
not past oriented. From the viewpoint of 
large-scale culture, our architecture should 
maintain time links and encourage his- 
torical continuity of our national past 
through the dynamic present into our 
future. Such is the noble humanistic call- 
ing of architecture. 
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Czechoslovakia 


Drawing by Robin Roberts 


Single Pylon Bridge 
As a City’s Gateway 


The bridge of the Slovak National Up- 
rising has become a new gateway to Brat- 
islava. From the road, the legs of the bridge 
pylon, located on the right bank of the 
Danube, frame a silhouette of the city: 
riverfront buildings with church towers, 
clay tile roofs, and office highrises in the 
background. Similarly, when approaching 
by water, the Bratislava castle on the left 
bank and the single pylon of the suspen- 
sion bridge on the other side complete the 
framing of the city’s rich skyline. 

After the city fathers concluded that the 
historical core had to be linked with new 
development on the urban perimeter, an 
undeveloped parcel of land across the 
river from the old town became the site 
of a new town of 100,000 called Petrzalka. 
An existing bridge, which was constructed 
as a temporary one after World War II, 
was declared unfit for the increase in 
traffic volume. 

A national design competition was held 
in 1967 for the design of the new bridge. 
The program did not permit any supports 
in the river that would obstruct naviga- 
tion. The winning design was a straight- 
forward, low-key solution—a box-beam 
in section—but structurally it later proved 
unacceptable. 

A Hungarian construction company ex- 
perienced in building suspended bridges 
in its home country was then called in to 
build the bridge. Its directors immediately 
favored the runner-up entry with its in- 
clined, two-legged pylon holding the ca- 
bles, which supported the roadway struc- 
ture spanning the river. 

No substantial changes were made in 
the design development stage to the com- 
petition entry, the work of a group of 
architects and engineers from the Slovak 
Technical University: Prof. Jozef Lacko 
led the team of architects; his colleagues 
were Ivan Slamen and Ladislav Kusnír. 
The structure was designed by the engi- 
neering faculty headed by Prof. Arpád 
Tesár. 

The bridge spans the river channel for 
more than 1,280 feet. The roadway is sus- 
pended by cables at three points over the 
water from the inclined, A-shaped pylon. 
The cables are collected together at the 
pylon top and then descend in a cluster 
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anchored in the ground. The pylon is 
topped by a saucer-shaped observation 
cafe for 120 people, offering breathtaking 
views of the city. An elevator shoots up 
inside one of the legs; the other leg con- 
tains the fire stair. Vehicular traffic on the 
bridge is segregated from the pedestrians 
below. 

The architectural concept of a singular 
vertical element for the bridge, located on 
the Petrzalka side (right bank) of the 
river opposite the Bratislava castle, is in- 
tended as a counterpoint to the overall 
spatial composition. 

However, critics of the bridge claim 
that this new dominant feature is an unde- 
sirable competitor to the historical sky- 
line. They further lament the bridge's 
location, which brings a heavy stream of 
traffic through the old core. They also 
fear the effects of the road vibrations and 
automobile exhaust on the historical ar- 
chitecture, not to mention the people, in 
the area. 

Nevertheless, since the bridge was 
opened for use in 1973 (though some of 
its amenties are just reaching completion), 
the traditional symbol of the city—the 
Bratislava castle—has learned to live with 
its modern counterpart—the new bridge. 
PETER LIZON, AIA 


Mr. Lizon, originally from Czechoslo- 
vakia, is an architect in Washington, D.C., 
and teaches at the school of architecture, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


A Museum Addition 
Encouraged to be Bold 


One building on the Bratislava riverfront 
stands out from all the others. Consisting 
of white and red articulated forms, it is 
located over the new Danube bridge, ap- 
proaching the left bank, on the Razus 
Quay. Its anodized aluminum-clad facade 
houses extensive additions to the Slovak 
National Gallery. The windowless canti- 
levered and angled elevation is in sharp 
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contrast with the surrounding fenestrated, 
masonry buildings. 

The museum extension’s strong shape 
dressed in a metallic skin has been the 
subject of an ongoing polemic. It illus- 
trates all the problems of contextualism. 
Vladimír Dedecek, the architect of the 
extension, has claimed that when he sub- 
mitted the preliminary design (based on 
his winning entry in a competition) to the 
client in 1967 it was rejected as too con- 
servative. A committee of the Slovak min- 
istry of education and culture, which made 
this decision, declared that it was unneces- 
sary to relate the extension either in scale 
or form to its architecturally insignificant 
neighbors. Furthermore, the committee 
required a complete visual connection of 
the court of the existing Baroque build- 
ing, dating from the second half of the 
18th century, with the quay promenade. 

The footprint of the original building 
as designed by Austrian architect Hilde- 
brandt, was an O. The four arcaded wings 
created a court that was used for exercises 
by the Austro-Hungarian troops then re- 
siding in the building. The front wing fac- 
ing the Danube was demolished in the 
1940s to make room for a widened river 
road. It seemed appropriate to Vladimír 
Dedecek that the court now used by the 
national gallery should be given back its 
former privacy by closing the composition, 
and that the expansion should relate to 
its original form. 


As often happens, a compromise was 
reached. The O-form was completed 
above ground level, and the full visual 
connection in and out of the court was 
achieved by spanning a 237-foot distance 
with a three-story bridge-like structure 
defining a grandiose entrance to the gal- 
lery complex. 

Another blow to the original extension 
concept, complained the architect, was an 
unfortunate change from the planned 
ceramic mosaic exterior finish to stark 
aluminum panels. At least the modified 
image cannot be faulted as too conserva- 
tive. The bridge-like structure has no 
openings on the front, or south, side. The 
north side, however, is one large expanse 
of sloped glass that allows art to be dis- 
played in a natural, diffuse light. 

Although the exterior of the expansion 
has been characterized as a brutal state- 
ment, the interiors are tasteful. The spaces 
of the restored baroque wings are inte- 
grated with the new exhibition areas. 
Although the exterior of the gallery pre- 
sents two diametrically different styles, the 
interior offers consistently excellent natu- 
ral and artificial lighting and an internal 
unity that gives the visitor a sense of conti- 
nuity. It allows enjoyment of superb collec- 
tions of paintings, sculpture, and graphics. 

The first and second phases of the 
project, amounting to 34,688 square feet 
of floor area, were completed in 1979. 
Two more phases remain to be built. P.L. 


Radio Center Heralds 
A New Expressionism 


East of the historical core zone, in the 
area where the city grew most since the 
end of the 19th century, a striking form 
has appeared. The Czechoslovak Radio 
Broadcasting Center in Bratislava on 
Mytna Street is part of an ensemble of 
large buildings grouped around the spa- 
cious Gottwald Square. While one end of 
this space is bordered by a rococo palace 
and gardens, the seat of the Slovak Na- 
tional Council, the other sides are flanked 
by modern buildings—the new post office 
and a complex of schools making up the 
Slovak Technical University. These build- 
ings were done by some of the best archi- 
tects in the country, and their designs offer 
a palette of ideas to the architectural stu- 
dents who occupy one of the structures of 
the ensemble. 

A design competition was held for the 
Radio Broadcasting Center in 1967. It 
was won by a team of three architects 
from Bratislava, Durkovic, Kissling, and 
Svetko. Not until 1973 did they finish the 
construction documents. The floor area of 
56,640 square feet does not give the true 
story of the size of the project. The volume 
of the center is over a million cubic feet, 
larger than it might be because of the 
many high ceilinged recording halls and 
studios in the building's podium and the 
skylit multistory atrium of the inverted 
pyramid resting on the podium. 

The pyramid houses the acoustically 
sensitive spaces around the core; perime- 
ter editorial offices help buffer unwanted 
exterior noise. The inclined surface of the 
pyramid, the recessed windows, and the 
exterior structural grid keep unwanted sun 
from entering the offices. 

The Radio Broadcasting Center, to- 
gether with the Bridge of the Slovak Na- 
tional Uprising and the Extension of the 
Slovak National Gallery, represents an 
architectural movement in Czechoslovak 
architecture. They share a strong tendency 
toward expressionism and seeing esthetic 
and formal qualities as primary. P.L. 
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Saudi Arabia 


A Palace Exemplifies 
‘Continuity and Change’ 
In Islamic Tradition 


Abdel-Wahad El-Wakil is a 39-year-old 
Egyptian architect now working in Kent, 
England. He is a disciple of Hassan Fathy, 
who has long advocated the use of in- 
digenous construction techniques, design, 
and materials in his native Egypt, where 
he has devoted himself to creating hous- 
ing for the poor. 

El-Wakil’s palace in the new city of 
Jeddah is, of course, far from modest. 
Designed for Sheik Al Sulaiman, presi- 
dent of Datsun and other concerns in 
Saudi Arabia, it was built for approxi- 
mately $6 million. Nor are the materials 
or design exclusively local: There is an 
amalgam of architectural elements from 
Islamic schools, Egyptian, Mamluk, An- 
dalusian, Indian, and Hijazi. The palace 
is consistent, however, in roundly reject- 
ing modern international architecture in 
favor of familiar forms and technologies, 
though kitchen and bathrooms are thor- 
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oughly Westernized. According to El- 
Wakil, "The palace will have served its 
purpose if it can inspire and influence 
more utilitarian building types. The chal- 
lenge of architecture is to maintain con- 
tinuity within the change that occurs by 
referring to the constants and reinterpret- 
ing them within the new context." 
Among the Arab features of the man- 
sion are its asymmetry, its separation into 
public and private spaces, its interior 
courtyards, balconies, wooden screens 
over windows for shade and privacy, 


The palace combines extravagant, up-to- 
date Western amenities with ancient Arab 
ways of organizing and detailing spaces. 


wooden lanterns—or raised domes—to 
bring in light and breezes, and the use of 
thick walls to protect against heat and 
cold. And in the hope of reviving a dying 
art, EI-Wakil employed only Egyptian 
carpenters for all the woodwork. 

El-Wakil observes that one result of 
modernization in the Near East is that, 
“People don't want dwellings that remind 
them of what is old or provincial, in time 
or space, what is referred to as ‘local’ or 
*vulgar,' belonging to the common people. 
In this sense, the Sulaiman house has 
helped; people from the lower or middle 
classes who work with the sheik now see 
and want Arab houses. Before, they did 
not want them.”  A.O.D. 
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Kenya 


A Combination of 
Pyramidal, Angular 
And Rectilinear Forms 


The Mathari maximum security psychiat- 
ric hospital is adjacent to Nairobi’s indus- 
trial area. Mutiso Menezes International 
of Nairobi prepared the master plan in 
1974 and recently completed the 360-bed 
facility, two-thirds of which is for male 
patients, one-third for females. 

The complex is arranged along an east- 
west axis, zoned for different functions 
in layers running north-south. In both 
men’s and women’s wards there are two 
types of accommodations. For patients 
classified as “dangerous” there are three 
buildings aligned along an east-west axis 
with single cells; a small exercise yard 
separates two of the structures. 

Most intriguing are the accommodations 
for the so-called “semidangerous,” who 
are allowed out on the hospital grounds 
with staff permission, and the “harmless,” 
who, in preparation for release, are given 
increasing amounts of freedom. Both live 
in hut-like dwellings, each of which houses 
four patients and is topped by a peaked, 
orange-colored, translucent skylight lo- 
cated over a central seating arrangement. 


Because these patients are encouraged to 
spend daylight hours outside their rooms, 
the walls have only peek holes, no win- 
dows; the skylights bring in light and 
ventilation. 

The principal feature of the overall 
design is a central pedestrian street that 
separates the “dangerous” from other pa- 
tients and gives access to treatment and so- 


cial rooms. This passageway has benches, 
lighting, kiosks, trash bins, and the like, 
and is wide enough to accommodate play- 
ing courts at one end. Running north- 
south, and separating the male and female 
wards, is a central complex that contains 
security gate controls, administrative 
space, medical facilities, an amphitheater, 
and library. A.O.D. 
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Iran 


A School's Walls Are 
Strengthened by 
Setting Them on Fire 


" Around midway in my life I stopped 
racing. I picked up my dreams and started 
a gentle walk," writes E. Nader Khalili, 

a 45-year-old Iranian architect who also 
works in California. The “gentle walk" 
took Khalili on a six-year journey through 
the Middle East, where he developed a 
simple building method for desert villages. 
What he calls geltaftan, meaning “firing- 
clay" in Persian, is a process of firing and 
baking from the inside adobe and clay 
block structures, either old or new ones, 
to make them water resistant and to raise 
compression strength. 

The firing at 1,000 degrees centrigrade 
is done with homemade torches; the build- 
ing is ignited, and while being baked can 
also become a kiln for producing bricks 
and clay vessels. It thus becomes both a 
product and a producer. 

Khalili's intention was to improve on 
indigenous Middle Eastern adobe archi- 
tecture, which remains cool in summer 
and warm in winter. Its single and double 
arches and domes need neither beams nor 
joists, create sun and shade zones, wel- 


come air currents but soften them. Yet 
adobe melts like sugar in the rain. 

To date, Khalili has used his geltaftan 
method on two modest projects. The first 
consisted in rehabilitating 12 houses at 
the small village of Ghaleh Mofid in Iran, 
simply by firing them. The second, shown 
here, is a new school in the nearby village 
of Lavadabad. 

The 5,000-square-foot school was 
finished in four months, despite many de- 
lays. Though the firing could have been 
done in 24 hours, it proceeded over a pe- 
riod of weeks because oil was rationed 
and sections were fired piecemeal as fuel 
became available. The roof was covered 
with straw-clay plaster, as is traditional, 
but some of the plastering was done at the 
end of the firing process, and so was 
baked. 

The interiors were lined with gypsum 
plaster, according to government require- 
ments, though Khalili would have pre- 
ferred to keep the adobe exposed. Out- 
side walls were also faced with straw-clay 
or gypsum plaster. Floors are lime-clay 
slabs covered with a layer of concrete 
with brick lining. Unfortunately, the plan 
to bake bricks while the rooms were being 
fired was fouled by freezing weather. 

Khalili's hope is that his geltaftan meth- 
od can be used to create truly low-cost 


housing in many parts of the world, that 
his firing-clay procedure can be learned 
by unskilled people and carried out with 
simplest means, that the method can be 
used to make many disease infested spaces 
hygenic and safe without use of poisonous 
chemical sprays, and that the firing and 
glazing process might even create a new 
vocabulary for integrating ceramic art 
into architecture. A.O.D. 
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Argentina 


Architecture Enriches 
A Variety of Civic Nodes 
And Spaces in Cordoba 


Architect Miguel Angel Roca—also a 
painter, writer, and university professor 
—has been secretary of public works for 
Córdoba since 1977, and he has done 
much to transform the city’s historic cen- 
ter, not only with new structures and re- 
modelings, but also with his creation and 
treatment of pedestrian streets and plazas. 

Most central of these transformations is 
his treatment of the Plaza de Armas, a 


space enclosed by the Plaza San Martin, 
the cathedral, and the municipal council 
building. It had been crowded with auto- 
mobiles and has been restored to pedes- 
trian use. Its entire surface has been paved 
with stone, and on the paving are drawn 
in white marble strips the outlines of the 
cathedral. 

The second sector is the Pasaje Santa 
Catalina, a passageway that proceeds 
from the Plaza de Armas and is defined 
by the lateral facades of the cathedral and 
the municipal council building, is linked 
to a group of ancient houses, and termi- 
nates at the church of Canta Catalina. 

The third sector comprises the pedes- 


trian area from the Plaza Jeronimo Luis 
de Cabrera to the legislature. It has a se- 
ries of tree-like metal trellises whose tubs 
are designed as stone seats. An arched 
gate at the threshold of the historic cen- 
ter serves as observation platform and, 
from a tiny office under the stair, as a 
tourist information center. 

At the city’s General Paz marketplace, 
Roca has used as his central element a 
venerable, cast iron, rectangular pavilion 
imported from Europe at the end of the 
last century; at its four corners are ma- 


On Córdoba's Plaza de Armas, the cathe- 
dral is outlined in marble. 
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Above, part of archi- 
tect Miguel Angel 
Roca's extensive street 
architecture for Cor- 
doba is this arched 
gate near the domed 
church of Santa Cata- 
lina. Right, in another 
street, a parade of 
skeletal metal vaults 
will support deciduous 
vines for summer 
shade. 
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sonry service pavilions that frame and set 
it off. It contains a theater-cinema, exhibi- 
tion space, and community rooms. 

Around two sides of this elegant struc- 
ture, Roca has wrapped a new L-shaped 
building sheathed in smoke-colored mir- 
ror glass. In fact, because the new facade 
is composed of a series of convex and 
concave curves, it mirrors the old market- 
place in duplicate and triplicate. The new 
structure houses a community center, 
restaurant, snack bar, administration cen- 
ter, and library. The interstitial spaces 
between the old and new buildings are 
alive with odd mirror-fractured images. 
Córdoba's San Vicente Market was built 
in 1927 and is located at the boundary 
between city and countryside. By the 
1970s, it had been shorn of its original 
use, but not of its meaning and signifi- 
cance as an urban and community land- 
mark. In 1979, it was brought back to life 
as a neighborhood complex for adminis- 
trative, cultural, and commercial uses. 

What Roca has done is to restore the 
existing walls of the market and insert 
into them a sort of village made up of 
partly transparent pavilions of different 
shapes and sizes that accommodate a 
neighborhood center, a youth center, an 
administration building, auditorium, li- 
brary, restaurant, and bar. The ceiling of 
the interior street is painted sky blue with 
clouds, and trompe l'oeil vines and trees 
appear across the "street" from the pavil- 
ions on the old wall in front of which 
emerge oversized, nautical-looking vents. 

The inspiration for the redevelopment 
of San Vicente came from a series of 
paintings by René Magritte, and Roca has 
achieved his surrealist effects with the 
same ambiguity of discourse between ex- 
terior and interior. At San Vicente one 
enters an exterior that refers us to the his- 
tory of the neighborhood. Then inside we 
are surrounded by a forest, albeit one 
tamed and measured. It is a world of am- 
biguities whose forms include both the 
modern and the postmodern. 

Like the Plaza de Armas in front of the 
municipal council building and the cathe- 
dral, the square facing San Vicente mar- 
ket has a new pavement that celebrates 
the building by outlining its facade with 
white marble on dark slate. 

JORGE GLUSBERG 


Mr. Glusberg is secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Architectural Critics. 
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also in Córdoba. Roca has partly sur- 
rounded the existing building—cast 
iron with stone corner pavilions—with 
a rippling wall of reflective glass. Be- 
hind the wall: a new administrative 
center, library, and cafe. 


The General Paz marketplace is 
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and communications. These and other companies, all leaders in their 
fields, are part of United Technologies, the seventh largest manufac- 
turer in the United States. United Technologies; Hartford, CT 06101. 
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Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. They led us to a new beauty a new --— 4 
the needs of the times. 

So Rixson's tradition of extraordinary door control has evolved over the 
century, from the early day monuments of Sullivan and Wright, through the 
resurgence led by Mies van der Rohe. And, to meet the needs of this time, 
the new "heritage" series* of door closers. 


*Additional information on request. 
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CONRAC 9100 West Belmont Avenue, Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 
CORPORATION and Rexdale, Ontario— 312/671-5670 
Circle 36 on information card 


The end 
multi lies 
the means 
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Look down the business end of our new 99 
exit device and you'll realize that there are 
more ways than ever to bring its beautiful 
economy to wide stile applications with or 
without electric functions. With latch 
treatments that now include mortise and 
vertical rod, as well as the familiar rim type, 
the 99 can be mixed and matched to meet 
the needs of an entire wide stile or flush 
door project. And, all functions are now 
available for A, B, C, D and E Labeled 
installations on openings up to 8'0” x 8'0”. 


On the other end, you'll want to take a good 
look at the 99 end cap. Sizeable to proper 
door width, its snug fit, absence of moving 
parts and durability are insurance against 
tampering, jamming and safety hazard. 


Looking at it from either end, the Von Duprin 
99 exit device is an open and shut case for 
affordable beauty combined with versatile 
function. 


In the end, it really makes sense. 


Accident Hazard Fire Exit Hardware 
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VON DUPRIN 


Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 


400 West Maryland 
Indianapolis, IN 46225 
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John Andrews at 
Home and Abroad 


John Andrews: Architecture, a Perform- 
ing Art. Jennifer Taylor and John An- 
drews. (Oxford University Press, $39.95 
hardbound, $19.95 paperbound. ) 

Claude Bissell, president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto when John Andrews 
was selected as architect for Scarborough 
College, says in the preface to this book 
that it is “a portrait of the artist as a young 
architect." Andrews himself calls it “a 
most reluctant book," saying that orig- 
inally he did not intend to write a book, 
but simply to record some experiences 
that might be useful to students. 

He gave up the record in 1970 when 
he moved from the teaching world of 
Toronto back to Australia, his birthplace. 
Happily, however, Jennifer Taylor, a sen- 
ior lecturer in architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Sydney, “plagued me to death," 
Andrews reports, and now this interesting 
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book is a reality. Taylor provides a basic 
commentary about the life and work of 
John Andrews that is interspersed with 
Andrews’ witty comments on individual 
projects. “It is important to understand,” 
he says, "that I have recorded, mainly 
when they occurred, a collection of im- 
pressions about particular buildings, about 
people, about times and places.” 

Taylor describes how Andrews went 
from “small beginnings” in Australia to 
receive international renown for such 
innovative projects in North America as 
Scarborough College, Gund Hall at Har- 
vard, Miami Port Passenger Terminal, 
and Metro Centre in Toronto. She de- 
scribes how Andrews was induced to re- 
turn to Australia when he won the com- 
mission for the design of the Cameron 
Offices in Canberra, following which were 
commissions for such structures as the 
King George Tower in Sydney and An- 
drews’ winning of the competition for the 
design of the Intelsat headquarters build- 
ing in Washington, D.C. Of special in- 
terest is her description of Andrews’ de- 
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sign solution for his own farm house 
(construction photo below) in Eugowra, 
New South Wales, a dwelling utilizing the 
traditional Australian house form while 
incorporating solar and wind energy con- 
cepts. Taylor's conclusion is that Andrews 
belongs among a worldwide small group 
of architects who have *'the ability to 
think fundamental issues afresh and the 
talent to explore the way in search of 
better places for living. His strength here 
lies in the depth of his convictions and his 
courage to act upon them." 

Andrews' own more informal com- 
ments will make fascinating reading for 
architects—all of whom surely know of 
“hassles” with clients. Andrews describes 
his search for solutions in the planning of 
Scarborough College and the design of a 
student residence for Guelph University 
in Ontario; he relates the problems in- 
volved in the design of Metro Centre; he 
talks about Gund Hall and its "incredible 
pressure," the paranoia and conspiracy," 
the roof—that “symbol of frustration, an- 
ger and hostility." And so on. With each 
project, Andrews makes his insightful 
and often humorous comments, speaking 
of the problems, the solution 
ways of “architecture as a performing art.” 
Mary E. Osman, Hon. AIA 


Songs of Glory: The Romanesque Facades 
of Aquitaine. Linda Seidel. (University of 
Chicago Press, $25.) 

Now that historical elements and tradi- 
tions have become recognized again as 
significant to architecture, and structural 
ornament appreciated and enjoyed, it is a 
particular pleasure to recommend this 
book. Although the Romanesque facades 
were well known to pilgrims to St. James 
of Compastella, and to those who cherish 
the Song of Roland, Aquitaine, the area in 
western France that is south of the Loire 
River and north of Bordeaux, is off the 
beaten track of many American travelers. 
Both a map and the 63 photographic 
plates make this slim volume a useful one 
for planning a future pilgrimage. The text 
presents the image of the rider portrayed 
on the tympanum over the portal, closely 
correlated with the poetry of the 12th cen- 
tury, the Chansons de Geste, and with 
Carolingian sources. 

Seidel points out Islamic influences, 
especially through small ivories and luxu- 
rious objects brought back from the con- 

continued on page 126 
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test with the Moors. A Carolingian reli- 
quary that has survived only in drawings 
shows jewelled arches ascending toward 

a tapered summit, suggesting a reasonable 
source for the facades of Aquitaine. Ro- 
man triumphal arches and trophies also 
foreshadow the west front forms, which 
lead to the triumph over death within the 
church. 

The many 12th century buildings in the 
area share an artistic vitality and a con- 
sistent taste, with recurrent associations 
of complete compositions. Seidel has been 
particularly fascinated by the crowned 
rider and by the figures of women, clothed 
or nude, and she suggests that the repre- 
sentation carries multiple messages of vic- 
tories such as were told in the Chansons 
de Geste (where the women could be part 
of the rewards), of the Christian knight 
in worldly activities for the church, and 
the triumph of the soul over temptations. 
It all expresses continuity with the past 
and the ongoing revitalization of victorious 
faith in the 12th century. The social pre- 
requisites of the knights combine with the 
moral exigencies of their struggles, and it 
has all come down to us as structural de- 
sign and ornaments. 

Not as spectacular as the elegant work 
at Autun and at Moissac, but compelling 
for their own many-layered expressive 


form, the Romanesque facades of Aqui- 
taine present evocative songs of a glory 
that was both secular and religious. 

Seidel’s notes and bibliography are 
well organized and informative, unobtru- 
sively set between text and illustrations, 
most of the latter being photographs by 
the author. Songs of Glory will be grate- 
fully consulted by armchair travelers and 
laymen who respond to the spirit of the 
middle ages, as well as by scholars. Sara 
Holmes Boutelle, Director/Founder, Julia 
Morgan Association, and author of a 
forthcoming book on Julia Morgan, Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 


A Guide to the Gardens of Kyoto. Marc 
Treib and Ron Herman. (Tokyo: Shu- 
funotomo Co., distributed in this country 
by International Scholarly Book Service, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1632, Beaverton, Ore. 
97075, $9.95.) 

Marc Treib and Ron Herman, faculty 
members of the college of environmental 
design of the University of California at 
Berkeley, have produced an outstanding 
guide to the gardens of Kyoto. Anyone 
who is planning a Far Eastern version of 
the Grand Tour, or is simply fortunate 
enough to have a few free days in Ja- 
pan’s ancient capital, will find this book 
indispensable. 

This guide combines pragmatic infor- 


mation with in-depth cultural analysis, a 
rare combination in the much-neglected 
genre of landscape architectural guides. 
Necessary information, such as location, 
hours, access, and special permit require- 
ments for garden visits, is presented clear- 
ly and succinctly. (Indeed, the names and 
addresses of the various gardens appear 
in the margins in bold Japanese charac- 
ters in case your cab driver does not un- 
derstand English. ) 

Two brief, yet highly informative, chap- 
ters discuss the history of Japanese gar- 
dens in the context of Japanese culture 
and the development of the ancient city 
of Kyoto. These introductory chapters are 
followed by descriptions of about 50 in- 
dividual temple and pleasure gardens, 
which form the main body of the guide. 
Most descriptions are organized according 
to the route one would take when visiting 
the various gardens. They call to one’s 
attention significant garden details that 
are then explained in the context of Ja- 
panese culture. Comments appended to 
the description discuss outstanding quali- 
ties of particular gardens or suggest the 
best time to visit to enjoy the seasonal 
color. Plans and isometric views as well 
as photographs provide valuable supple- 
ments. The guide also contains additional 
useful materials: a suggested four-day 

continued on page 130 
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itinerary of 18 representative gardens (it 
is hoped that one will have more than a 
mere four days in Kyoto), a glossary of 
Japanese gardens terms, a list of frequently 
used plants, and a bibliography of sug- 
gested readings. 

A few of the descriptions lack specific 
information on plant materials, but this is 
a minor flaw. (For example, the plant de- 
scription for Taizo-in on page 86 is lack- 
ing in specificity, although plant materials 
play a significant role in the garden’s 
composition. ) 

Treib’s layout for the book is an out- 
standing example of graphic design, some- 


thing meriting comment in a time of in- 
creasing carelessness in book production. 

In the introduction, the authors confide 
that they wanted to write the work that 
they wish had existed when they first vis- 
ited Kyoto. We can thank them for their 
labor, which will do much to increase our 
understanding and enjoyment of one of 
Japan’s most important traditions of de- 
sign, a tradition that still has much to 
teach those of us concerned with the fit- 
ting of building to site or the creation of 
gardens. Reuben M. Rainey, Assistant 
Professor, Division of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Virginia 
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Peter Behrens: Architect and Designer, 
1868-1940. Alan Windsor. (Whitney Li- 
brary of Design, $22.50.) 

Most college survey courses in the his- 
tory of modern architecture begin with 
Peter Behrens. And for good reason. His 
early work in the art nouveau and the arts 
and crafts movement underscores Pevs- 
ner’s thesis of The Sources of Modern 
Architecture and Design; his emergent 
neoclassicism suggests a simplicity and 
restraint of ornament that were to become 
symbolic of the modern movement; his 
interest in all aspects of design—graphic, 
interior, industrial, and architectural— 
preludes the Bauhaus; and the remark- 
able fact that the three great masters, 
Mies, Gropius, and Le Corbusier, each 
studied under him at one time provides a 
convenient starting place to recount an 
oft-told tale. All in all, Behrens has been 
a very handy architect for professors. 

It is surprising that until the appear- 
ance of Alan Windsor’s book no English 
language biography of Behrens has been 
published. But now, at last, there is a 
straightforward chronology of Behrens’ 
works accompanied by numerous pho- 
tographs and plans. 

In reading Windsor’s book, there is a 
sense of discovering anew an architect 
whose name is familiar, but whose work 
is revealed to be far richer and more 
varied than the few monuments normally 
associated with him. It is somewhat dis- 
appointing that the author settles for just 
formal analysis, often ending his chapters 
abruptly, rather than offering insights into 
the influence that Behrens’ works were to 
exert, or their place relative to the work 
of others around the same time. 

It is to the credit of any author to leave 
his audience wanting more, but one could 
wish that Windsor had taken his material 
further to examine certain theoretical is- 
sues. For example, the author does not 
offer an explanation for the dramatic 
change in Behrens’ work from prewar 
neoclassicism to postwar expressionism, 
and later still, to the International Style. 
It would seem that he remained essen- 
tially eclectic, switching styles easily, and 
drawing heavily on that which he admired. 
The unifying theme throughout his bor- 
rowings was a concern for geometry. 

His work in the late ’20s that follows 
more along the lines of the International 
Style appears to be more influenced by 
the younger generation of architects. Beh- 
rens was in many ways a follower, and a 
teacher who was surpassed by his stu- 
dents, a fact he recognized in his tribute to 
Mies’ Barcelona Pavilion. 

Those particularly interested in the sub- 
sequent history of modern architecture 
might wish for greater elaboration of Beh- 
rens’ relationship with his protégés; cer- 
tain disagreements with Mies and Gropius 
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are discussed, but details of Le Corbusier’s 
involvement with Behrens are absent. 
What Windsor has done is to show that 
Behrens’ work is not limited in style or 
essence to the AEG projects shown in all 
the survey courses, and in so doing, he 
provides an important introduction to the 
life of a prolific designer. What is needed 
now is a thorough analysis of his work. 
William H. Schallenberg, Washington, 
D.C. 


Ruskinian Gothic: The Architecture of 
Deane and Woodward, 1845-1861. Eve 
Blau. (Princeton University Press, $40 
hardbound, $16.50 paperbound.) 

Another in an array of recently pub- 
lished books on Victorian architecture, 
this scholarly work considers the contri- 
butions of the Irish firm of Deane & Wood- 
ward, architects of the Oxford University 
Museum of Physical Sciences, the firm's 
most famous building, the Trinity College 
Museum, Dublin, and many other public 
buildings and private dwellings. 

Although Benjamin Woodward and 
Thomas Newenham Deane are “among 
the most understudied architects of sig- 
nificant stature in the mid-Victorian pe- 
riod," says Eve Blau, the firm they founded 
was responsible for a Ruskinian Gothic 
style of architecture that “was distinct 


Palazzo Dario, Venice, 1851, above. 


both in form and theoretical basis from 
the concurrently evolving High Victorian 
Gothic." 
It was Woodward, a devout follower 
of John Ruskin, who shaped the firm's 
work. Blau demonstrates that it was not 


Ruskin's principles alone that developed 
a distinctive architectural style, but Wood- 
ward himself who gave the Ruskinian 
Gothic style its shape and who put into 
practice “Ruskin’s most important ideas 
concerning workmanship, craft, and the 
liberty of the craftsman." Blau follows 
the firm's development from its begin- 
nings in Cork, Ireland, to its practice 
throughout Ireland and England. There 
is a lengthy discussion of the Oxford 
Museum, which “established a new image 
of monumental secular Gothic architec- 
ture that was to influence the design of al- 
most all major public buildings in Eng- 
land" in the 19th century's second half. 

Blau provides an appendix that covers 
minor works and projects, and also exten- 
sive and detailed notes. There is a se- 
lected bibliography, and 166 plates are 
located at the book's conclusion. 


Passive Solar Architecture in Europe: The 
Results of the *First European Passive 
Solar Competition—1980.' Edited by 
Ralph M. Lebens. (Architectural Press 
and Wiley, $22.95.) 

This book documents the winning en- 
tries of the first European passive solar 
competition organized by the Commission 
of the European Communities and held 
in 1980. The editor says the publication's 
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purpose is threefold: “to spread the ideas 
and principles of passive solar design to 
a wider audience, to document the com- 
petition so that some of the excellent 
designs submitted will have a wider influ- 
ence, and to give voice to the pioneering 
work being undertaken by a few innova- 
tive architects and designers in Europe.” 

In conjunction with the awarding of 
11 prizes, there was an exhibition in the 
offices of the commission in Brussels. The 
book contains photographs of the models 
that the winners were asked to build for 
the exhibition. There are also statements 
by the architects of their design aims and 
the judges’ comments, as well as many 
diagrams and plans. 

In addition to the prize winners’ entries, 
there are examples of designs that the 
judges deemed to be of special interest. 
Divided into three categories for multi- 
story housing, clustered housing, and 
single-family dwellings, the competition 
entrants ranged over a wide swing of cli- 
mates—from Denmark to Greece. 

The American architect who wants to 
know more about passive solar design 
will find many basic principles enunciated 
in this book. The judges found that of the 
223 entries 50 of them “make eminently 
workable and attractive solutions to indi- 
vidual and grouped housing and of these 


about 12 schemes demonstrated that the 
passive solar design approach is develop- 
ing an ‘architecture’ all of its own.” 


The Architectural History of Canterbury 
Cathedral. Francis Woodman. (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, $80.) 

Anyone who loves a good mystery will 
find this book engrossing. The question of 
just how the magnificent puzzle that is 
Canterbury Cathedral got put together is 
most successfully answered by Francis 
Woodman, and the result is a clear pic- 
ture of the forces at work behind the 
creation of England’s greatest medieval 
monument. Through his relentless detec- 
tive work, Woodman builds a solid case 
for his theories, drawing on ancient texts 
and drawings to prove his points and dis- 
credit the opinions of earlier historians. 
Woodman’s close examination of the exist- 
ing fabric of the cathedral forms the basis 
for his well-argued explanation of the 
course of construction. Despite his dis- 
claimer that “there can never be a defini- 
tive architectural history of Canterbury 
Cathedral,” his book comes as close as 
anyone could hope for. 

The specialized nature of this book 
need not limit its appeal to Gothic schol- 
ars nor those particularly concerned with 
Canterbury. In tracing the various build- 
ing programs from their origin through 


the Romanesque and Gothic ages to the 
present, Woodman recounts the ecclesias- 
tical, political, and economic history of 
the times. By placing the construction of 
the cathedral in its proper historical per- 
spective, Woodman has enriched his story 
and has written a better history. 

Although Woodman carefully explains 
how each building campaign came about, 
he does not ponder the relative meaning 
of the Romanesque and Gothic styles. He 
concentrates on how the cathedral was 
built, but does not often consider why the 
different styles were employed. One would 
like to think that the reasons are greater 
than just a desire to be au courant. One 
would like to see the spirituality of some- 
one like the Abbot Suger reflected in the 
architecture of Canterbury. 

Nonetheless, what Woodman has done, 
he has done brilliantly. A native of Can- 
terbury, he has embued his book with the 
kind of enthusiasm and intimacy that only 
comes from a labor of love. Written in a 
precise architectural language and thor- 
oughly illustrated, the book is a refreshing 
example of solid architectural research. 
There is no substitute for excellent schol- 
arship and, in an era of revisionism, it 
is becoming a rare commodity. Francis 
Woodman’s book is well stocked. William 
H. Schallenberg, Washington, D.C. 
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The Beaux-Arts and Nineteenth-Century 
French Architecture. Edited by Robin 
Middleton. (MIT Press, $29.95.) 

A reassessment of the contributions 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was made 
in 1975-76 when the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City mounted a major 
exhibition on Beaux-Arts architecture 
followed by a book edited by Arthur 
Drexler. These events led, in 1978, toa 
conference on the subject at the Architec- 
tural Association in London in which 
historians and critics discussed the in- 
fluence of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts on 
19th century French architecture. This 
book consists of 11 papers presented at 
that conference. 


British Hospital and Health-Care Build- 
ings: Designs and Appraisals. Edited by 
Peter Stone. (London, Architectural 
Press, distributed by Nichols Publishing 
Co., Box 96, New York, N.Y. 10024, 
$80.) 

The buildings that illustrate this collec- 
tion, says the editor, were selected be- 
cause some illustrate a new direction in 
medical planning and operational policy, 
some because they provide “clear master 
planning ideas or a strong philosophical 
design approach" and others because of 
their attention to architectural detail or 
approaches to space problems. 


The book is divided into five major 
parts: general hospitals, teaching and re- 
search hospitals, health centers, maternity 
units, and miscellaneous (such as a center 
for the physically handicapped and restau- 
rants, stores, and laundries in hospitals). 

The descriptions of the individual hos- 
pitals and health centers are detailed, giv- 
ing information on such matters as design 
history, the site, interior and exterior de- 
sign, the various departments, and special 
facilities and mechanical services. 

There are many photographs, diagrams 
and drawings, as well as an "international 
bibliography" and index. The editor is an 
architect and director of Llewelyn-Davies 
Weeks & Partners and, since 1972, has 
been responsible for his firm's hospital 
work in the United Kingdom. The book 
draws upon building studies published 
between 1960 and 1977 in The Archi- 
tects’ Journal. It will be helpful for the 
American architect who is a designer of 
this complex building type which calls for 
the integration of many disciplines. 


Rome: Profile of a City, 312-1308. Rich- 
ard Krautheimer. (Princeton University 
Press, $50 hardbound, $16.50 paper.) 
The Eternal City seems always to have 
had a special genius for melding civiliza- 
tions and forces into a whole. One of the 
most critical times in the city's develop- 
ment was the period from the time Con- 


stantine took over Rome in 312 to the 
14th century when the papacy was re- 
moved to Avignon. Without the papacy, 
Krautheimer says, Rome “lost her raison 
d'étre," and was unable to exist as she had 
previously; the city was then surpassed, 
for a time, by Florence and Siena. Thus 
the Middle Ages came to an end in Rome. 

During the thousand years before the 
early 1300s, however, which is the focus 
of this scholarly book, Rome's art and 
architecture reflected its social and politi- 
cal development. The book, as Krau- 
theimer says, is a profile of the city as a 
“living organism." He describes how 
Rome grew physically and politically, 
"both as a pawn and as a power." Rome 
is revealed in her churches, houses, forti- 
fications, streets and squares, art and 
monuments, and the changing map of the 
city. The book is an important document, 
not only for its portrayal of a great city, 
but also as a study in urbanism and how 
cultural forces shape a city. 

An authority on his subject, art his- 
torian Krautheimer, who is professor 
emeritus of the Institute of Fine Arts at 
New York University, is the author of 
numerous books and articles. The book 
is liberally illustrated, and there are bibli- 
ographical notes. Happily for the reader, 
footnotes are grouped at the back of the 
book. There are two indexes: one by 
places and subject and the other by people. 
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Monumental Classic Architecture in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Albert E. Richardson. 
A new edition. Introductory notes by H. 
Stafford Bryant Jr. (Norton, $25 hard- 
bound, $10.95 paperbound. ) 

British architect Sir Albert E. Richard- 
son (1880-1965) is remembered as an 


ieee | 


GROUND PLAN 


reer 


architectural critic and historian. His in- 
sights into classical architecture were ex- 
pressed in the book Monumental Classic 
Architecture in Great Britain and Ireland 
During the Eighteenth & Nineteenth Cen- 
turies, published in London in 1914. This 
new edition of the book is now published 


Lincolns Inn Fields, London, 1735, left. 


as part of the “Classical America Series 
in Art and Architecture.” 

In the introductory notes to this edi- 
tion, H. Stafford Bryant Jr., director of 
Classical America, describes the book as 
being “in its most literal sense, a survey of 
monumental public buildings [in England 
and Ireland] from about 1730 over the 
succeeding 150 years." But the book is 
more, Bryant continues, for it is also “a 
carefully argued tract in favor of [Rich- 
ardson's] particular and special notions as 
to what constitutes excellence in classical 
architecture." 

The book—one to delight the heart of 
classical scholars—is illustrated with 176 
line drawings and photographs. Its publi- 
cation was made possible by a grant from 
the Arthur Ross Foundation. 


Architecture of the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment. Peter Davey. (Rizzoli, $30.) 

For whatever reason—nostalgia for 
past individualism and quality, disenchant- 
ment with machine products, contem- 
porary eclecticism—a revival of interest 
in the arts and crafts movement is evi- 
denced by a smattering of recently pub- 
lished books on the subject. This one, by 
a British architect and journalist, is both 
scholarly and entertaining. Peter Davey 

continued on page 140 
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writes of how the Gothic revival in archi- 
tecture in England for three decades at the 
turn of the century furthered the ideals of 
Pugin, Ruskin, and Morris, “interacted 
and, in the end, lost cohesion and fell 
apart to help generate quite other archi- 
tectures. . ..." 

An early chapter in the book portrays 
William Morris, the shaper of the nature 
of the arts and crafts movement, as “the 
prophet" and the inspiration of architects. 
Davey calls Philip Webb, Norman Shaw, 
Ernest George and T. G. Jackson “the 
lamplighters." The “guide” is William 
Richard Lethaby; the *explorer," Edward 
Prior; the “pathfinder,” Charles F. A. 
Voysey. Davey continues with a lively dis- 
cussion of that immensely influential im- 
age, the English country house, briefly 
covering such country house architects 
as Leonard Stokes, Alfred Powell, and 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh. He explains 
the appeal of the arts and crafts country 
house to the landed class, but also points 
out that it was “exactly appropriate for a 
middle class aspiring to the landed values 
of the aristocracy," nestling into the coun- 
tryside, “with its calm, uncluttered inte- 
riors and rambling, steep-roofed exterior." 

A chapter on “The Lost City" reveals 
the distrust of arts and crafts architects 
for urbanism, abetted, says Davey, by 
their “revulsion” of 19th century city 
squalor. They made some forays into the 
city, of course, one example being Mack- 
intosh's celebrated Glasgow School of 
Art. “The lost city of the arts and crafts 
movement," Davey says, “would have 
been less grand than the Edwardian cities 
that really were built. But it would have 
been a city with a human face; gentle, 
witty, occasionally dramatic, kind to its 
surroundings and responsive to the needs 
of its citizens." 

Even so, Davey describes Charles Rob- 
ert Ashbee as the “most original thinker 
of the later arts and crafts movement," 
although he came from the “darkest heart 
of the Victorian city—London’s East 
End." Unlike most of his contemporaries, 
Ashbee had an understanding of machin- 
ery. He considered the production of cer- 
tain articles by machine to be “immoral,” 
but he said that “it is just as immoral to 
keep men making mechanical things by 
hand... when the machine would do the 
work better.” It was Ashbee who brought 
Morris’s ideals into the 20th century, 
Davey says. 

Most readable are the chapters on the 
decline of the arts and crafts movement 
and its effect on H. M. Baillie Scott and 
Edwin Lutyens; the rise of the garden city 
movement and the influence of the arts 
and crafts movement on suburbia; the ex- 
tension of the arts and crafts movement 
to this country, and the arts and crafts 
movement in Germany and Austria. 


World War I virtually killed arts and 
crafts architecture. During the half cen- 
tury between the birth of the arts and 
crafts movement and the rise of Nazism, 
says Davey, the world changed. “Ideas of 
freedom had either atrophied or been 
transmuted into the aids of oppression— 
by the state or by machinery. Arts and 
crafts architectural achievements had 
either been forgotten or commercialized 
and bastardized in the suburbs.” 

Davey believes there is relevance today 
for the belief of the arts and crafts move- 
ment in quality and individualism. “At 
last,” he says, “the subjugation of man to 
machine, which formed the arts and crafts 
movement's objection to machinery, may 
be nearly over. There is hope that people 
need no longer be at all involved in pro- 
ducing chains or planks or refrigerators 
or television sets." He believes that in 
such a future the roles of architects and 
designers may be “more advisory than 
directive. The need for very large new 
buildings will probably be much reduced 
in an age of advanced telecommunica- 
tions (which are quite inexpensive in en- 
ergy terms). So will the need to organize 
large teams. Sometimes by their own artis- 
tic example, more often by smoothing the 
paths, architects and designers would help 
others to realize their own potential for 
creativity." 

This well-written book is recommended 
to those interested in the rich content of 
architectural history. 


Kura: Design and Tradition of the Japa- 
nese Storehouse. Teiji Itoh. Adapted by 
Charles S. Terry; photographs by Kiyoshi 
Takai. (Madrona Publishers, 2116 West- 
ern Ave., Seattle, Wash. 98121, $15.) 
Teiji Itoh says that kura, storehouses, 
are fast disappearing. “Still,” he says, “it 
is precisely when the creations of men 
are perishing that people begin to give 
serious consideration to their true value. 
If Japanese storehouses had no value 
other than the purely functional, they 
could simply be discarded. I think, how- 
ever, that they have a beauty that tran- 
scends function, and it is for this reason 
that others and I are laboring to prevent 
them from passing into oblivion.” 
Certainly, the structural beauty of the 
kura is seen in the photographs and line 
drawings in this book. Itoh explains the 
beginnings of kura in the seventh or eighth 
millenium B.C. He discusses their func- 
tions as instruments of government, places 
for storage of grain and treasure, cultural 
repositories, as facilities for production 
and distribution, as places for storage of 
things for everyday life, and as “symbols 
of the mysterious’—settings for myste- 
rious or dramatic events often referred to 
in Japanese literature. He also tells of the 
requirements for safety and their place as 
continued on page 146 
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Furnishings 


Also with a foreign accent. 
By Stanley Abercrombie, AIA 


In keeping with this issue’s international theme, here are some 
furnishings designs from foreign parts. From Italy is the Sporting 
lounge chair (1) designed for Creazioni Danber of Milan by 

C. B. Berruti, in collaboration with the firm of Carlo Ratti, 
specialists in the bending of wood laminates. Also Italian is the 
Foglia chair (2), designed by Boccato, Gigante, Zambusi for 
the Bonacina firm in Meda; this sober straight-backed side chair 
is available upholstered, as shown, or with plain wood seat and 
back; versions with shorter backs are also available. 

In the Design M collection of the German firm Ingo Maurer 
GmbH are several appealing lighting fixtures. The Shiro alumi- 
num hanging lamp (3) is 15 inches in diameter and can be 
lowered from 30 inches to 65 inches; it is available as shown 
or lacquered yellow, green, or red. The Scherenlampe table 
model (4) of highly polished chromium plate has a rotating 
globe over the bulb and can be extended to a height of 34 inches. 
Giant Bulb Clear (5) has a hand-blown crystal globe on a 
chromium-plated base; it is 22 inches tall. Bulb Opal and Giant 
Bulb Opal (6) are, respectively, 12 and 22 inches high; their 
bases can be chrome or lacquered in red or yellow. Scherenlampe 
was designed by Dorothee Maurer-Becker, all others by Ingo 
Maurer. 

From Denmark is a folding chair of epoxy-painted tubular 
steel and steel mesh (7) designed by architect Soren Holst. It is 
manufactured by Ole Wellendorph, Strandvejen 234B, 3070 
Snekkersten. 
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Here, more recent designs from the prolific Italians. The 
Monos table (1), designed by architect Giovanni Offredi 
for Saporiti Italia, has a clear glass top supported on sym- 
metrically placed trestles of maple or walnut (or a com- 
bination of woods) held together by aluminum rods. 

The Clio folding chair (2) comes from the firm of 
Cidue s.p.a. and is available in a wide range of colors. The 
Esapode table and Me-la chair (3) are designed by archi- 
tect Manfredo Massironi for La Societa Delta Export di 
Tavagnacco, Udine. Both have structures of metal tubing 
with durable finishes in many colors. The elongated oval 


table top, of laminated wood, is hinged along its long axis, 
and the three-legged table supports rotate so that the 
table’s width can be reduced in half for placing it out of 
the way against a wall. 

The Quattro floor lamp (4) designed by Sergio Asti for 
Cil of Rome has a rotating black shade atop four metal 
tubes available in red, green, or beige. Rectangular metal 
bases are also black. The total height of the lamp is 43 
inches. Quattro is available in this country through Mel 
Brown International, Los Angeles, and through Lighting 
Associates, New York City. O 
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status symbols, And there are more lengthy 
discussions of the structural types of kura 
—from log cabins to stone warehouses. . 
The book concludes with 44 pages of 
black and white photographs of wooden, 
stone and clay storehouses. 


London: The Unique City. Revised edi- 
tion. Steen Eiler Rasmussen. (MIT Press, 
$9.95.) 

First published in Copenhagen in 1934, 
this work has been acclaimed by critics 
for its analytical study of a single city and 
for its insights into the manner in which 
London differs from Continental cities. 
Rasmussen identifies the influences that 
gave London its distinctive qualities, call- 
ing it a “scattered” city in contrast with 
such “concentrated” cities as Paris. Ras- 
mussen warns Londoners to resist the re- 
placement of small houses with costly big 
block highrises, saying that “London, the 
capital of English civilization, has caught 
the infection of Continental experiments 
that are at variance with the whole 
character and tendency of the city. Thus 
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the foolish mistakes of other countries are 
imported everywhere, and at the end of a 
few years all cities will be equally ugly 
and equally devoid of individuality.” This 
revised edition reflects the advent of Lon- 
don new towns since World War II, con- 
taining a 1978 essay on their planning. 
Although London “has been spoiled by 

a number of meaningless skyscrapers” 
and typical London houses have been 
replaced by highrises, Rasmussen sees the 
new towns as contributing to London’s 
uniqueness, keeping it “always the scat- 
tered city.” 


Shopfronts. Bill Evans and Andrew Law- 
son. (Van Nostrand Reinhold, $16.95.) 
When Napoleon called England “a na- 
tion of shopkeepers,” he meant it as an 
insult, but the English took up the slogan, 
say the authors of this book, “with a cer- 
tain amount of pride,” the phrase suggest- 
ing a national character of individuality 
and independence. Many small shops still 
survive in that country, but maybe not for 
long. This photographic essay by two Brit- 
ish artists is intended as a record for the 


future. Depicted and described are shop- 
fronts of grocers, bakers, hairdressers, 
funeral directors, and other tradesmen. 
The modern shopfront designer might 
despair at the photographs of these shop- 
fronts, so jammed full of wares. Nonethe- 
less, they have a charm that shopfronts in 
large shopping malls, so neatly laid out, 
cannot approach. And they surely express 
individuality. 


Classic Modern Houses in Europe. Rich- 
ard Einzig. (London, Architectural Press, 
16.95 pounds. ) 

Richard Einzig, world renowned archi- 
tectural photographer, died in 1980 at the 
age of 48. His photographs that illustrate 
this handsome book reveal him to have 
been a master of his craft—in fact, he was 
an artist. In the foreword, Norman Foster 
calls him a perfectionist who “insisted on 
personal control over the total process 
from visiting the building to the produc- 
tion of the final photographic prints.” 
Einzig selected for this book, which he 
wanted to be the first in a series, the best 
houses of Europe built over the past two 
decades. His text describes the houses and 
the manner in which they are a part of 
their sites. 

The houses vary from a large handsome 
copper-roofed country house in Switzer - 
land, designed by Justus Dahinden, to 
British architect John Guest’s own “reflec - 
tive” town house in London, to a hill house 
by Wilfried Beck-Erlang (left) near Reut- 
lingen, West Germany. 


In the Wake of the Tourist: Managing 
Special Places in Eight Countries: Fred P. 
Bosselman. (Conservation Foundation.) 

If you’ve ever gone to a remote spot, 
virtually unknown to tourists (other than 
yourself and a few others) and returned 
later to find it devastated by the impact 
of tourism, this book will hold your inter- 
est. Is it possible for places to keep their 
appeal despite hordes of visitors? 

Fred Bosselman describes how special 
places in eight countries have dealt with 
the problems of land use caused by tour- 
ism, including Cancün, Mexico; the Eng- 
lish Lake District; Ayers Rock in Aus- 
tralia; and the cities of Jerusalem, Am- 
sterdam, and London. Each place has had 
different problems caused by tourism. But 
tourism can be beneficial, he says, and he 
describes various approaches, cautioning 
that no scheme can be copied blindly. The 
book is most useful for any person con- 
cerned with land use. “Those who recog- 
nize that their neighborhood has an indi- 
vidual character will see qualities in other 
neighborhoods that they might not have 
noticed before," Bosselman writes. “They 
may begin to look upon a larger commu- 
nity as a special place. And they should, 
in turn, be more concerned about the 

continued on page 149 
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In orderto 
cut energy 
costs to a 
minimum, 
Gerald Foster, 
Director of 
Plant Admin- 
istration for 
Loudoun Me- 
morial Hospital 
in Leesburg, Virginia, switched 
to gas. The operation was a 
success. It has already saved 
the hospital over $100,000 
in fuel bills. 


Conversion of two oil-burn- 
ing boilers to dual-fuel function 
cost the hospital $22,000. But, 
according to Foster, it paid for 
itself in 63 days. The actual 
$100,078 savings was based on 
the prevailing price of oil 
versus what was actually spent 
for natural gas over a twelve- 
month period. 
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“A Switch to Gas Saved Thousands on My Hospital Bill.” 


“We only expected to save 
$60,000,” said Foster, “but 
we’ve already gone way 
beyond that.” 


Although the cost of all en- 
ergy will go up over the next 
few years, Foster's decision to 
switch to gas will save the hos- 
pital hundreds of thousands of 
dollars over the life of the boil- 
ers. Because, as the price of 
natural gas goes up, it will still 
remain a better buy than oil or 
electricity. “And in the mean- 
time,’ says Foster, ''we're way 
ahead of the game.’ 


Dependable gas energy is 
and will remain our nation's 
most efficient major energy 
system. It can reduce our de- 
pendence on foreign oil. And 
new technologies will keep 
gas plentiful well into the 
21st century. No wonder 
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qualities of their region and state and even 
their nation. . . . Defining a geographic 
area and emphasizing its intrinsic merits 
helps people sharpen their perceptions, 
reorient their values and take a new look 
at the world.” 


John Loughborough Pearson. Anthony 
Quiney. (Yale University Press, $40.) 

The architect of some of the finest 
churches in England, John Loughborough 
Pearson (1817-97) practiced architecture 
for almost two-thirds of the 19th century. 
His genius is revealed in his churches and 
country houses. This study provides an 
account of Pearson’s clients, associates 
and contemporaries, as well as an in-depth 
analysis of his work. Pearson epitomizes 
an age rather than leading it, Quiney says, 
and was truly a great Victorian architect. 
Inconsistent as a designer of surfaces, he 
was “almost entirely successful” as a de- 
signer of masses. As a designer of spaces, 
he was “supreme,” a fact that gives him 
“special eminence among architects of 
whatever era and whatever building type.” 


London 1900. Alastair Service. (Rizzoli, 
$35.) 

Three years before 1900, the British 
celebrated Queen Victoria’s diamond jubi- 
lee. In 1900, Londoners were caught up 


in a war in which Dutch farmers in South 
Africa gave the British Empire some 
“comeuppance.” These occupations of the 
period, Service says, were important to 
builders and architects as well as to the 
people for whom buildings at the time 
were erected. And London was trans- 
formed. Service discusses London in 1900 
in all its facets—architecture, housing for 
the working class, mansion blocks, public 
transportation, factories and offices, shops 
and stores, theaters and restaurants, hotels 
and clubs, churches and education, town 
halls and state buildings. The book is 
copiously illustrated. 


Traditional Architecture of Afghanistan. 
Stanley Ira Hallet and Rafi Samizay. 
(Garland STPM Press, 136 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016, $34.50.) 
When this book was written, the au- 
thors could not have had any idea that 
Afghanistan would figure so prominently 
in the news by publication date. Evi- 
dently, the country is in more than a po- 
litical predicament. The authors say that 
there is also an understandable architec- 
tural dilemma. The traditional forms 
of architecture cannot meet the require- 
ments of the 20th century, yet modern 
construction ignores the needs inherent in 
a country rich in tradition. The authors, 
an American and a native of Afghanistan, 


take a serious look at the indigenous ar- 
chitecture, even though they know, they 
say, that the clocks cannot be turned 
back. With many photographs and draw- 
ings by Afghan architects and a sym- 
pathetic text, they review the culture, his- 
tory, dwelling units and construction 
methods of various regions, villages and 
cities, showing the influence of the harsh 
climate, the diversity of ethnic groups, 
and the richness of history. 


The Great Perspectivists. Gavin Stamp. 
(Rizzoli, $25 hardbound, $15 paper- 
bound. ) 

Architectural perspective, says archi- 
tectural historian Gavin Stamp, “belongs 
in the province of both architecture and 
art; it is an artist’s impression, and the 
success of a perspective depends upon 
artistic imagination and skill—it is not 
mathematically precise.” Certainly, the 
examples of British architectural perspec- 
tive in the 19th and early 20th centuries 
presented in this book demonstrate artis- 
tic imagination and skill, portraying im- 
pressions of buildings not in existence at 
the time the drawings were executed. 

The drawings are taken largely from 
the collection of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and the book is one in 
the “RIBA Drawings Series." Following 

continued on page 152 
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an introductory essay on perspective, 
Stamp presents the drawings of architects 
ranging from William Talman (1650- 
1719) to Welles Coates (1895-1958). In 
between are the perspective drawings of 
such eminent and influential architects as 
James Wyatt, Augustus Welby Northmore 
Pugin, Sir John Soane, and Richard Nor- 
man Shaw. The beautiful drawings, many 
in color, supply documentary insights into 
the work of these architects. 


Wind Effects on Buildings. Volume 1: De- 
sign Applications. Volume 2: Statistics 
and Meteorology. T. V. Lawson. (London: 
Applied Science Publishers, Ripple Road, 
Barking, 1G11 OSA, Essex, England, 
volume 1, $55; volume 2, $30.) 
Designing buildings with wind effects 
in mind, says the author of these two tech- 
nical volumes, is a recent consideration, 
brought about by the public's adverse 
reaction to new buildings that have un- 
pleasant wind conditions. The first volume 
considers the principal interactions, with 
chapters devoted to wind loading, heating 
and ventilation, the wind environment of 
buildings and wind tunnel investigations. 
Mathematical tools are provided for the 
synthesis and analysis of problems that 
the designer may encounter. The second 


volume, which may be studied in parallel 
or used independently, concerns statistical 
analysis and meterological expressions, 
the purpose being to allow in the first vol- 
ume “the smooth flow of the aerodynamic 
arguments without breaks.” 

The author is associated with the Uni- 
versity of Bristol’s department of aeronau- 
tical engineering. 


Discovering English Churches. Richard 
Foster. (Oxford University Press, $24.95.) 
Richard Foster, author of this hand- 
somely illustrated book, is a producer for 

the British Broadcasting Co. who knows 
how to write in an interesting manner. 
This is the story of England, told through 
the medium of its thousands of parish 
churches, more than half dating from me- 
dieval times. While each church is unique, 
being “a product of its own particular his- 
tory," Foster says, each one also “shares 
in the tide of events" that shaped England 
and its people. Foster places the parish 
churches in the sweep of social history, 
describing social customs, religious prac- 
tices, political influences, and the effects of 
such events as wars and the black plague. 
He describes the architecture, the church 
builders, the master masons, the patrons, 
the worshippers, placing the churches in 
the context of their own times. 


An interesting feature of this most 
readable book is a list of 1,001 of some 
of England's more significant parish 
churches, located by area. There is also a 
helpful glossary of architectural and ec- 
clesiastical terms. 


William Wilkins, 1778-1839. R. W. Lis- 
combe. (Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, no price given.) 

Known by many people as the architect 
of the National Gallery in London (1834- 
38), William Wilkins made far more sig- 
nificant contributions. Although the gal- 
lery should have been the culmination of 
his career, Liscombe says, it became “the 
signal of its decline." William Makepeace 
Thackery called it “a little gin shop of a 
building." 

More to Wilkins' glory is Downing 
College, Cambridge (begun in 1806), 
which is significant historically as the first 
campus plan with separate structures sited 
around a parklike expanse of lawn. It 
preceded Thomas Jefferson's University 
of Virginia. Wilkins was also a pioneer in 
Greek revival architecture in England, 
and worked also in the Gothic style. This 
book, the first biography of this architect, 
traces in scholarly detail his commissions 
and accomplishments. 

Books continued on page 154 
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about. Because Consolidated Alumi- 


num's ALUCOBOND material has 
benefits worth repeating. 
MEETING EVEN MILE-HIGH 
EXPECTATIONS. 

When architect James Grant 
looked at ALUCOBOND material, 
he was attracted by its remark- 
able versatility. And he got to 
know it inside and out by using 
the material on both the interior 
and exterior surfaces of his One 
Denver Place. 

Look at the results. In its 
basic form, ALUCOBOND mate- 
rial is amazingly flat and virtu- 
ally eliminates the oil-canning 
problems that have troubled 
architects and designers for so 
long. Yet it can wrap around 
curves in sinuously graceful lines 
and accommodate mitered 
corners handsomely. 

This marvelous paradox 
results from the ease with which 
ALUCOBOND material can be 
formed. The material's form- 
ability gave the architect of One 
Denver Place design freedom in 
conforming to the building's 
contours. 

FLEXIBLE, LIGHT, AND 
TIGHT WITH YOUR MONEY. 

ALUCOBOND material's light 
weight and application flexibility 
combine for economical con- 
struction. Because each of these 
characteristics helps to reduce 
the number of man-hours 
needed to fabricate, deliver and 
apply the composite. 


So significant is the light weight 
advantage of ALUCOBOND material 
that the builders of One Denver Place 
needed very little in the way of mate- 
rials handling equipment, and erected 
the shell at a rate of one floor per day. 


Also, there is little waste of mate- 
rial or man-hours at the job site. 


NOW, SOME COLD HARD FACTS. 
ALUCOBOND material is made of 


Because ALUCOBOND material can De two thin sheets of aluminum with a 


fabricated to the exact specifications 
of your job. 
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But most important of all, the sur- 
face of the material is aluminum and 
provides any building with the non- 
corrosive, cosmetic, and value advan- 
tages that make aluminum the first 
choice in building panels. 


thermoplastic core that has an 
exceptional bond strength. It can 


withstand environmental 
temperature changes of —55 
degrees to +175 degrees F 

Its performance on the tunnel 
test for flame spread, smoke 
density and fuel contribution 
was practically flawless and its 
strength to weight ratio is 
impressive. 

Best of all, you don't have 
to sacrifice choice for quality. 
ALUCOBOND material comes 
in six standard painted colors 
and an unlimited spectrum of 
custom colors plus four hand- 
some anodized finishes. Thick- 
nesses of three, four and six 
millimeters are available in 
widths of four and five feet 
and lengths of up to twenty- 
eight feet. 

ALUCOBOND material has a 
list of benefits as long as the 
list of satisfied architects, con- 
tractors and building owners 
who have used it. 

To find out more about this 
material, made exclusively by 
Consolidated Aluminum, or to 
get the name of your distribu- 
tor, call National Sales and Mar- 
keting Manager Carla Lane at 
(314) 851-2346. 

Then put ALUCOBOND 
material to work on your 
next project. And you'll have 
a great deal to show and 
tell too. 
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® 
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Landscape into Cityscape: Frederick Law 
Olmsted’s Plans for a Greater New York 
City. Albert Fein, Editor. (Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, $11.95.) 

When first published in 1967, this col- 
lection of reports and papers by Frederick 
Law Olmsted commenced the process of 
rescuing Olmsted from the landscape 
architects, whose profession he had virtu- 
ally created, and establishing his larger 
significance as a historical and cultural 
figure. In the acknowledgments to the 
1967 edition and the reference to the 
Olmsted centennial exhibition, Fein pro- 
vides a convenient benchmark against 
which to measure what he describes as 
"the Olmsted renaissance." 

The progress of that movement and its 
extensive literature is recorded in the per- 


ceptive introduction and the notes and 
bibliographical apparatus that is the major 
contribution of the present paperback 
edition. Perhaps of still broader signifi- 
cance is the recently formed National As- 
sociation of Olmsted Parks. Indeed, it is 
not too much to describe Fein's introduc- 
tion to the book, with its decided emphasis 
on the status of Olmsted's work (particu- 
larly the 16 great “county parks” in major 
cities), as a statesmanlike charter for that 
organization. Step by step he traces Olm- 
sted's philosophy of the parks movement 
and the expression of these ideas in the 
parks themselves: their past and present 
uses for recreation and civic events, their 
revitalization of adjacent neighborhoods, 
their appeal to middle class property own- 
ers, their corollary of suburban develop- 
ment, and the philosophy of resource 
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stewardship that has continued from Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt 
through Olmsted to the environment and 
preservation movements of today. No dust 
has settled on this historian's account. 
Olmsted's relevance is documented on 
every page from its source in his work to 
the condition and value of his parks to- 
day. Everyone concerned with the Ameri- 
can city will find this work of value. 
Frederick Gutheim, Hon. AIA, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Engineering and Industrial Graphics 
Handbook. George E. Rowbotham, edi- 
tor-in-chief. (McGraw-Hill, $49.50.) 

This weighty tome of some 560 pages 
has information on all types of graphics 
in engineering and design supplied by 12 
contributors. It is not a book of instruc- 
tions, says the editor-in-chief, but rather 
sets forth the state of the art as viewed by 
experts. The book's 16 sections cover 
technical illustrations, technical and au- 
diovisual presentations, the economic 
dimension of layout drawings, dimen- 
sioning and tolerancing, electronic draft- 
ing, printed-wiring drawings, specialized 
drawings, measurement with SI metric, 
interactive graphics, preparation of pa- 
tent drawings, mathematical graphics, re- 
prographics and micrographics, retrieval 
systems, creating an effective design/ 
drafting manual, checker's guide, and 
numbering systems. The chief editor is en- 
gineering management editor of Design 
Drafting & Reprographics. 


Architecture in Tennessee, 1768-1897. 
James Patrick. Contemporary photo- 
graphs by Michael A. Tomlan. (Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press.) 

James Patrick, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Dallas, Irving, Tex., has written 
a critical history of Tennessee's architec- 
ture from the time the first squared-log 
and frame houses were erected in the 
1700s to the 1897 Nashville Centennial, 
which was influenced greatly by the 
World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
in 1893. Before AIA's 30th convention in 
Nashville in 1896, Patrick says, “Beaux- 
Arts classicism had triumphed in Tennes- 
see." (It was at that convention, Patrick 
reminds us, that AIA voted to move its 
headquarters to Washington, D.C., and to 
contribute at least $500 toward Daniel 
French's memorial to Richard Morris 
Hunt.) The centennial itself influenced 
the forthcoming architecture in Tennes- 
see, and "buildings in the new style" were 
erected across the state, ending Tennes- 
see's regional tradition. 

The bulk of this book is about that 
regional tradition in architecture in Ten- 
nessee. Patrick discusses “the look of 
Tennessee's village and plantation dwell- 
ings" in the late 1700s and 1800s by 

continued on page 156 
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early travelers and critics; techniques and 
materials; carpenters and architects; and 
the esthetics of this architecture. He gives 
an overview of the state and its architec- 
ture in the 18th century, which is followed 
by an exploration of regional styles—fed- 
eral, Greek revival, romantic classicism. 
There is a chapter on the architecture of 
Southern nationalism, with admiration 
expressed for the “distinctive excellence 
of Tennessee’s plantation architecture,” 
the result, he says, of the willingness of 
the relatively small planter class to live on 
the land. 

Patrick pays tribute to many architects 
who are often omitted in surveys of 
Southern architecture. One of the valuable 
contributions of this book is its catalog of 
extant Tennessee architecture built before 
the end of 1897, referenced by county. 
There is a glossary as well. Extensive 
notes to the various chapters are pro- 
vided, and a selected bibliography. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts. Brendan Gill. (Abrams, $25 
hardbound, $12.95 paperbound. ) 

This celebration of the first 10 years of 
the Kennedy Center in Washington, D.C., 
written by a New York City theater critic, 
is innocent of any more serious historical 
intent. It will be the perfect souvenir for 
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many admirers of this institution. Credit 
is given to Roger Stevens who had led it 
from “a piece of paper and an armful of 
architectural drawings" to its present emi- 
nence. His background in real estate and 
building, as finance chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic party, his vast experience in buy- 
ing and selling Broadway theaters and in 
backing shows, combined with workaholic 
proclivities, indicates his unique qualities. 
As a book, with its 118 large color photo- 
graphs (more of artists and performances 
than of the building), this will serve until 
someone else tackles a critical evaluation 
of the Kennedy Center and explores the 
many decisions and alternatives that pro- 
duced what we have today. Frederic Gut- 
heim, Hon. AIA, Washington, D.C. 


Building Through Time: The Life of Har- 
old C. Whitehouse, 1884-1974. Sally B. 
Woodbridge. (American Lives Endow- 
ment, 765 Portola Road, Portola Valley, 
Calif. 94025.) 

This book, which is not for sale, has 
been distributed to architectural and pub- 
lic libraries by the American Lives En- 
dowment. According to the chairman of 
the board of the endowment, a few copies 
are available upon request at no cost on a 
first-come first-served basis. The book 
contains an eight-page essay by architec- 
tural historian Sally B. Woodbridge on 


the life of Harold C. Whitehouse, FAIA, 
whose firm of Whitehouse & Price was 
known throughout the Pacific Northwest 
for its designs of churches and civic and 
educational buildings. 

Woodbridge praises the “consummate 
craftsmanship" in Whitehouse's ecclesias- 
tical design. Certainly, the best known of 
his churches is the Cathedral of St. John 
the Evangelist in Spokane, Wash., and 
21 of the 32 plates in the book are devoted 
to this structure. The book also contains 
the firm's job list for work from 1920 
to 1970. 


Factories: Planning, Design and Moderni- 
sation. Jolyon Drury, editor. (Architec- 
tural Press, London, and Nichols Pub- 
lishing Co., $150.) 

This expensive book brings together 
in one volume a long-running series of 
articles on the design and renovation of 
factories first published in the British 
Architects’ Journal. Edited by an archi- 
tect who was associated with Arup Asso- 
ciates before going into private consulting 
practice and coauthor of Building and 
Planning for Industrial Storage and Dis- 
tribution (1975), the book's essays are 
all by experts: John Winter and Chris 
Clarke, Cliff Tandy, Nicholas Kemp, 
Dougal Drysdale, Keith Lovell, and Ron- 
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ald Kirkwood. Their contributions cover 
the gamut of industrial architecture, in- 
cluding the preparation of a master plan, 
detailed aspects of factory design, land- 
scaping, and management. The two appen- 
dices concern the prevention and suppres- 
sion of flammable and explosive atmos- 
pheres and the production and materials 
handling equipment and workplace 
"furniture." 

A foreword by D. Daryl Wyckoff, a 
professor at Harvard University’s grad- 
uate school of business administration, 
calls the book “a practical handbook to 
serve as a companion to managers and 
industrial decision makers in the forma- 
tive stages of industrial facilities plan- 
ning." The book is, he says, “the course 
in industrial engineering that many of us 
wish we had taken and some of us learned 
painfully through costly errors.” Preven- 
tion of errors makes the book’s cost of 
$150 seem more reasonable. 


Frank Lloyd Wright. Thomas A. Heinz. 
(St. Martin’s Press, $19.95 hardbound, 
$11.95 paperbound.) 

Thomas A. Heinz, a recognized au- 
thority on Frank Lloyd Wright and editor 
of The Frank Lloyd Wright Newsletter, 
says that the best way to study Wright’s 
work is not read about it, or even read 
what Wright had to say himself, but “to 
look at the buildings again and again.” 

If you can’t have the pleasure of looking 
at the buildings first hand, then the next 
best thing is to study photographs of 
them. 

The 80 pages of full-color photographs 
presented in this book are not a photo 
essay of Wright’s complete work, Heinz 
says, but are “an overview of the incred- 
ible diversity of form and structure which 
is his legacy to us.” 

The beautiful photographs displayed 
in this book clearly show Wright’s diver- 
sity. They range from the 1889 Frank 
Lloyd Wright house in Oak Park, Ill., to 
the 1957 Marin County Civic Center in 
San Rafael, Calif. The book also con- 
tains an introductory essay by Heinz on 
the significance of Wright’s work. There 
is a selected bibliography, and there are 
brief introductory captions about each 
of the photographs, with the buildings 
dated and located. Any admirer of Wright 
will want this book. 


Building Design and Construction Hand- 
book. Fourth edition. Frederick S. Merritt, 
editor in chief. (McGraw-Hill, $75.) 

The third edition of this work, pub- 
lished in 1975, was entitled Building Con- 
struction Handbook. The word “Design” 
added to the title of this fourth edition 
indicates, says the editor in chief, this 
work’s broader scope. “The new edition,” 
he says, “may well be considered a new 


book.” There are new sections, some con- 
tributed by new authors, and revisions to 
other parts, many reflecting recent changes 
in specifications for commonly used mate- 
rials. Among the new sections are those 
concerned with building systems; the 
effects of such hazards as wind and earth- 
quakes on buildings; and lighting. 

In all, 22 experts have contributed to 
this volume of 1,472 pages. Comprehen- 
sive in scope, the book covers every as- 
pect of design and construction—major 
conditions affecting architectural prac- 
tice; building materials; structural theory; 
soil mechanics and foundations; windows, 
doors and roof coverings; heating, ventila- 
tion and airconditioning; the estimation 
of building costs; construction manage- 
ment. The book’s 662 illustrations com- 
plement the text. 

Frederick S. Merritt, editor in chief, 
is a former senior editor of Engineering 
News-Record and a consulting engineer 
in building construction and design. He is 
the author of five parts of the book, as 
well as the appendix, which considers the 
factors for conversion to the metric sys- 
tem of units. 


Management of Small Construction Pro- 
jects. Alfred P. McNulty. (McGraw-Hill, 
$24.95.) 

As McNulty points out, a large con- 
struction project has construction man- 
agement tasks divided among a team of 
specialists, but a small project has all the 
tasks and responsibilities assigned to one 
individual. He gives this person a guide 
through the construction process, provid- 
ing an integrated system of control that 
can be adapted to the construction man- 
ager’s own personal style of management. 

McNulty first considers the overall 
building process and then describes four 
phases of construction management. First 
is planning and design, and in this section 
he considers such things as the owner’s 
responsibilities, the design process and the 
architect, and early controls by the con- 
struction manager. The following section 
on design documents has three chapters 
that elaborate on the control of cost, the 
control of time, and reducing the bias to 
overdesign. McNulty then discusses off- 
site construction management—engineer- 
ing the job plan, purchasing techniques, 
the off-site superintendent, and accounting 
as a tool for control. The final section 
of the book is devoted to on-site manage- 
ment and covers such topics as subcon- 
tractors, liability, safety, control of paper- 
work, closeout of contracts, and program 
review. 

McNulty, who has nearly two decades 
of experience in construction management, 
gives the reader many insights into the 
managerial process. The book is pub- 
lished under the auspices of Engineering 
News-Record magazine. O 
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Playboys new hotel and casino in Atlan- 
tic City is one of the most spectacular buildings 
on the boardwalk. 

It combines unusual shapes and mate- 
rials to create many interesting aesthetic and 
functional design variations. For that, we con- 
gratulate the architect. 

But sophisticated design requires equally 
sophisticated aluminum system engineering 
and fabrication. And that’s where Howmet 
shines. 

Because at Howmet, we believe that just 
about any design requirement can be met with 
aluminum. No matter how complex. 

And that philosophy is reflected in the 
Playboy building with features like complex 
mitered corners, bay windows that provide 
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ing that wasn't 


beautifully built. 


a continuous site line around the entire build- 
ing, unique octagonal skywalks and the in- 
novative use of several sloped wall systems. 

Fabricating aluminum systems for crea- 
tive commercial architecture is a big order. But 
at Howmet, we have the resources, expertise 
and commitment to handle just about any 
shape in the book. Even Playboy’s. 

For more information call (214) 563-2624. 
Or write to Howmet, Architectural Products 
Division, P.O. Box 629, Terrell, Texas 75160. 


owner) HOWMET 
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Howmet. The name to remember. 
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Nature bestows Jute with special attributes that t man-made n-made backin ngs can’t match. Feature 
for feature, Jute backing givestyou and your customers more value for your money. 
1. Jute adds bulk for thicker, plushier, more beautiful carpets. Springy, softly-yielding 
Jute enhances the luxurious feeling of any pile underfoot. 
2. Jute backing saves energy. In both heating and air conditioning, Jute offers a protec- 
aves thermal layer for exceptional insulating qualities. It provides superior acoustical a: ie 
qualities, too. ? Ae 
3. Fewer installation problems mean long-lasting beauty. Jute backing helps to in” 
prevent ripples, bulges, restretching, split seams a d pop-ups after instal- zti FE 
lation. Jute takes a full power stretch without splitting or over- —— ve 
stretching. Unlike synthetics, it takes 4 e Ts 
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Detail of Galaxy Sun Controller 
Levolor. A beautiful and practical way to control the sun. 


The Galaxy” Sun Controller by Levolor redirects the sun's rays exactly where you want them with 

absolute mechanical precision. Available in a variety of widths and configurations, the systems can be 
operated manually or motorized. Motorized systems can be controlled by button, computer, clock or 
light-sensitive apparatus. Because of their unique light control capabilities, Galaxy systems are ultra-efficient 
as an aid to summer cooling and winter heating. They can be used on hard to reach vertical surfaces, 
inclined windows, horizontal skylights, and greenhouse glass areas of practically any shape. 

The perfect economical answer to odd-shaped, special lighting and energy control situations. 

For details, write: Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 1280 Wall St.West, Lyndhurst, N.J. 07071. 


©1982 Levolor. A product of Levolor Lorentzen, Inc 
Circle 71 on information card 


Beauty thats 
more than skin deep. 
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Architect: Wendell Lovett, FAIA, Seattle, Washingt 


Enhance and protect the natural beauty of wood with Olympic Oil Stain. 
Olympic penefrates wood to protect from within. Rich linseed oil and micro-milled 
pigments soak down into the fibers, giving wood a deep, uniform finish Ẹ 
that v beautiful no fir iel how wet or how dry the weather gets. | 

or additional information, consult your 
Sweet's Catalog. Or write Olympic: Dept. P, Penetrates to 
2233 112th Avenue N.E., Bellevue, WA 98004. protect wood 


s 
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